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The News in Review 


Hungary Report 
4 | ‘HE long-awaited report of the Gen- 


eral Assembly’s Committee on 
Hungary, made public on June 20, 
found that the revolt which began in 
Budapest last October was a_ spon- 
taneous national uprising and not a 
counter-revolution sponsored by “fas- 
cists” and “imperialists” from outside 
the country, as claimed by the Soviet 
Union and the Kadar regime. The 
Committee told the General Assembly 
that the Soviet Union had intervened 
with its military forces twice without 
invitation from the legal Hungarian 
Government, first to crush the up- 
rising, and then to overthrow the 
Government itself. It found that Imre 
Nagy, who became Premier through 
popular demand, had the support and 
confidence of the Hungarian people 
at large, and that Janos Kadar, who 
set up a new Government with the 
aid of the second Soviet intervention, 
did not have the approval of the Hun- 
garian people. 

As early as October 20, 1956, the 
Committee learned, the Soviet Union 
had taken steps to make intervention 
possible, and troop movements were 
noted from that date on. When stu- 
dents’ and workers’ demonstrations be- 


>? 


gan on October 23 they were “entirely 
peaceful.” The development of the 
demonstrations into open revolt was 
precipitated by gunfire of the security 
police, and the appearance of Soviet 
troops and armor had the effect of 
uniting the Hungarians in their de- 
termination to have a Government re- 
sponsive to their needs and independ- 
ent of foreign dictation. (See page 4.) 


When release of the report was an- 
nounced, the Press Documents count- 
er at United Nations Headquarters 
was besieged by correspondents seek- 
ing their copies. Approximately twen- 
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ty thousand advance requests for 
copies of the report had been made. 
More than thirty thousand of the doc- 
uments had been distributed by the 
middle of July. 

The 24-nation group which origi- 
nally sponsored the resolution estab- 
lishing the Committee met within a 
few days to what action 
might be taken in connection with the 
findings. It recommended that the re- 
port be taken up by the General As- 
sembly as soon as practicable, “having 
regard to the interests of the Hun- 
garian people and the issues involved.” 
The request for Assembly action was 
formally transmitted to the Secretary- 
General by the United States on 
June 27. 

In recommending early considera- 
tion by the Assembly, the sponsoring 
group left it largely to the Secretary- 
General to set a date. Latin American 
delegations announced their approval 
of the proposal, though a majority of 


consider 


them favored a meeting early in Sep- 
tember. 

United Nations delegates of four- 
teen Latin American states addressed 
a joint appeal to the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment to commute the death sen- 
tences of Hungarians arrested during 
and since the revolt last fall. A spokes- 
man for the group stated that the ap- 
peal had been turned over to Peter 
Hod of the Hungarian delegation for 
transmittal to Budapest. A_ fifteenth 
Latin American state. Mexico, made 
a similar but separate plea. 


Israel-Syria Incident 


A COMPARATIVE calm = along the 

Israel border was interrupted on 
July 9 when fighting broke out be- 
tween Israelis and Syrians on the fron- 
tier north of Lake Huleh. Fire with 
small arms, machine guns and mortars 
was exchanged for ten hours, and the 
fighting was ended after several ap- 
peals by the Israeli-Syrian Mixed 
Armistice Commission and the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion. From Geneva, Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold urged the two 
Governments to support the cease-fire 
order, and to take precautions to 
avoid the repetition of such incidents. 

While the land frontiers were other- 
wise quiet up to the date of the out- 


break, Saudi Arabia continued to pro- 
test use of the Gulf of Aqaba by 
Israeli merchant and naval ships 
which she contends is a violation of 
her territorial waters. Saudi Arabian 
communications to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the President of the Security 
Council on June 26, July 2 and July 
10 described movements of 
destroyers, torpedo boats and other 
craft in the Gulf. and charged that 
Israeli planes had infringed on Saudi 
Arabian air space. 


Israeli 


Problem of Fortifications 


M EANWHILE, On June 27 the Secu- 
4 rity Council received a report 
from Col. Byron V. Leary, Acting 
Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization, con- 
cerning the situation in the demili- 
tarized zone. The report stated that 
delays and frustrations had been ex- 
perienced by United Nations personnel 
in their attempts to observe activities 
and constructions on the Israeli side 
of the cease-fire line. In connection 
with the investigation of a Syrian com- 
plaint regarding Israeli fortifications in 
the Hagovrim and Susita settlements, 
the report declared that observers were 
permitted to examine the sites only 
once, and then after a delay of several 
days. As a result, Col. Leary said he 
has no knowledge of the present extent 
of the fortifications. In another in- 
stance, after the start of Israel’s military 
action against Egypt last October, re- 
quests to enter the central demilitar- 
ized zones had been refused. and at- 
tempts to proceed with routine visits 
or investigations were stopped by 
Israeli police. Although delays have 
been encountered on occasion in the 
Syrian demilitarized area, Col. Leary 
said, Syrian authorities have permitted 
entry of United Nations Observers 
upon estabilishing their identity. 

He noted that Syria has constructed 
“minor fortification works” encroach- 
ing on the northern sector. The Syrian 
Government has agreed to dismantle 
these fortifications when the Israelis 
dismantle those at Hagovrim and 
Susita, but Israel refuses to dismantle 
her installations on the grounds that 
Syria “does not comply with the fun- 
damental provisions of the General 
Armistice Agreement.” 





Disarmament Talks 


fie five-member United Nations 

Disarmament Sub - Committee 
meeting in London 
March 18 


practicable 


which the 


Which began on 
continued its search tor a 
disarmament formula ot 
most directly concerned 
Governments can agree. Details of the 
talks officially had not been made pub 


lic up to July 20. Communiques have 
stated simply that the Sub-Committee 
had met, announcing the date of the 


next scheduled meeting 


ifro-Asian Meetings 
1)’ LEGATES of the Afro-Asian Mem- 
ber States of the United Nations 
met several times during June to con 
sider possible action that might be 
proposed: in regard to Algeria. On 
June 17 Mehdi Ben Aboud of Moroc- 
co and Rishikesh Dhaha of Nepal an- 
nounced that the group had made it 
known to the Secretary-General that 
it favored an international investiga- 
Algerian developments, with 
reference to the massacre 
taken 
previously at 


tion of 

particular 
which had place about two 
Melouza. The 
spokesmen tor the group pointed out 
that French and Algerians differed as 


to where the responsibility lay for the 


weeks 


violence which had occurred. As well 
as wishing to discover who was re- 
sponsible, Mi Aboud declared, the 
group wanted to know how the mili- 
tary operations in Algeria are being 
conducted 

Ihe Atro-Asian asked 


their sub-committee to continue its 


delegates 


study of what action was needed. The 
sub-committee was established | last 
vear to make 
on the Algerian question. Its five mem- 
bers are Egypt, Ethiopia, India, In- 
donesia and Pakistan 


“appropriate proposals” 


Cyprus 


(; REECE has requested discussion 
¥ oof the Cyprus question in the 
twelfth session of the 
Assembly. A letter to the 
from Christian X. 
permanent representative of 
asked 


item be inscribed on 


forthcoming 
General 
General 
Palamas 
Greece to the United Nations 
that the following 
the provisional agenda 
\pplication, under 
the s of * United Nations, 
of the principle of equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples in the 
1¢ population of the island 
Cyprus 
Sub item b) Violations of human 
thts and atrocities by the British 
Colonial 


Cp ns 


Administration against the 


Ghana Flag Raised 


YHANA’s flag joined the flags of 
G eighty nations in a short cere- 
mony in front of United Nations 
Headquarters in New York on June 
24. Ghana became the Organization’s 
eighty-firs’ Member when it was ad- 
mitted by unanimous vote last March. 
It was represented at the flag raising 
by Seth Kobla Anthony, its acting 
representative. Officiating at the cere- 
mony, Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold Ghana 
formerly dependent African territory 
including among it people the first of 
those who have advanced from the 


welcomed as “a 


trusteeship system to self-government 
and independence.” (British-adminis- 
tered Togoland, then a trust territory, 
become part of 
members, 


voted in 1956 to 
Ghana.) With 
the Secretarv-General said, the United 
Nations had become more representa- 
tive of the interests and aspirations of 


eighty-one 


all people S 


ILO Conference 


Biome new international conven- 
tions—on forced labor, weekly 
rest in commerce and offices, and pro- 
tection of indigenous populations in 
ndependent countries were adopted 
by the 40th Conference of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization in Ge- 
neva. The three-week session ended 
on June 27 


The convention aboli- 


concerning 
tion of forced labor was approved by 


,4 


+0 Vol none, with one absten- 
tion, itifving parties to the instru- 
ment lled upon to suppress and 
not to > OF 


whether for political reasons, reasons 


forced labor, 
of economic development, labor dis- 
cipline, or punishment for participa- 
tion in strikes, or as a means of racial, 
social, religious or national discrimi- 
nation 


The resolution on indigenous of 


tribal peoples in independent coun- 
tries, adopted 179 to 8, with 45 absten- 
tions, attributes to governments the 
primary for developing 
systematic action to protect the in- 
digenous or tribal populations and to 


responsibility 


provide for their progressive integra- 
tion into the life of the community. 
The convention states that coercion 
must not be employed in promoting 
integration, and that special measures 
taken to protect these people must not 
be used to create or prolong a state 
of segregation. Other provisions cover 
general rights of citizenship, owner- 
ship of traditionally-owned lands, voca- 
training, health, employment 
education and = adminis- 


tional 
practices, 
tration 

By 176 votes to 27, with 31 absten- 
tions, the Conference approved the 
convention on weekly rest. It provides 
that all persons covered by the terms 
of the convention shall be entitled to 
an uninterrupted weekly rest period of 
at least twenty-four hours. 

Among other developments, the 
Conference decided to place the ques- 
tions of descrimination in employment 
and working conditions on plantations 
on the agenda of next year’s meeting. 

More than 900 delegates, advisers 
and observers from seventy-three 
member countries and ten territories 
participated in the Conference, with 
160 delegates taking part in the gen- 
eral debate. Discussion was centred 
on the annual report of ILo Director- 
General David A. Morse, dealing 
mainly with the social impact of auto- 
mation and other technological de- 
velopments. 

Each participating member of the 
Conference has two governmental 
representative, one representative of 
workers organizations, and one rep- 
resentative of emplovers’ organizations. 
Eligibility of representatives from 
Hungary was challenged, and when 
the question was put to the vote that 
country’s worker and employer dele- 
barred from the meet- 
ings. In a vote on the governmental 
representatives, although 94 votes were 
cast against their admission to 88 in 
favor, a two-thirds majority was re- 
quired for 


gates were 


exclusion and their cre- 
dentials therefore were accepted. 


Indian Scholarships 


—_ has informed the Secretary- 
General that it will give fifty-eight 
scholarships to siudents from non-self- 
governing territories for the academic 
vear 1958-9. The offer, announced on 
July 26 at United Nations Headquar- 
ters, Was made in response to a 1954 
General Assembly resolution which 
invited Member Governments to ex- 
tend their scholarship assistance. 
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Norwegian Loans Case 


a judgment handed down on July 
6, the International Court of Jus- 
tice decided that it did not have juris- 
diction in the case between France and 
Norway concerning certain loans 
floated by Norway from 1885 to 1907. 
Proceedings in this case had been 
instituted two years ago by the French 
Government. France claimed that in 
1931 Norway cancelled redemption of 
the loans in gold and would pay only 
in kroner. French bond holders re- 
quested resumption of payments on 
the basis of the nominal amount of 
gold they claimed was due them. 
Negotiations were interrupted by the 
war in 1939. 

The World Court upheld one of the 
arguments put forward by Norway, 
that by virtue of the “condition of 
reciprocity” contained in Article 
36(3) of the Statute of the Court, 
Norway was entitled to claim that the 
matter was one of domestic jurisdic- 
tion. Therefore, the Court found itself 
“without jurisdiction to adjudicate 
upon the dispute which has _ been 
brought before it.” 


New Korea Commander 


gmc GeorGE H. DECKER has 
been appointed to replace Gen- 
eral Lyman L. Lemnitzer as Com- 
manding General of United Nations 
forces in Korea. The appointment was 
made by the President of the United 
States. The Secretary-General was for- 
mally notified of the change by the 
United States representative on July 
11. The communication also noted 
that headquarters of the United Na- 
tions Command have been moved 
from Tokyo to Seoul, Korea. 


International Bank Loans 


| gee loans to India, totalling $90 
million, were announced recently 
by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. The loans 
are to be used to assist in modernizing 
and developing the Indian railways. 
They are in various currencies, includ- 
ing Japanese yen, Italian lire, U. S. 
dollars, pounds sterling and other cur- 
rencies. The Indian railway system, 
fourth largest in the world, is now 
carrying out a five-year program to 
increase freight by 40 per cent and 
passenger capacity by 15 per cent. 
Ruanda-Urundi also received a re- 
cent loan equivalent to $4.8 million 
for improvement of its transport. The 
loan will help to finance the construc- 
tion of a modern port on Lake Tan- 
ganyika at Usumbura, the administra- 
tive capital, and the building of a 
paved highway from Usumbura up to 
the central plateau, where most of the 
population and economic activity are 
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centred. Ruanda-Urundi is the first 
trust territory to which an Interna- 
tional Bank loan has been made. 

A loan of $15 million has been 
made by the Bank to Ethiopia for 
highway improvements. The project 
will extend the all-weather road net- 
work to about 3,400 miles. Parts of 
the existing network will be further 
improved, and six new roads with a 
length of 530 miles will be constructed 


Japanese Premier 


Prime Minister Nobasuke 


APANESI 
J Kishe declared in the course of an 


official visit to United Nations Head- 
quarters on June 25 that his country 
was determined “to adhere strictly to 
the aims and principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations, and to con- 
tribute towards the establishment of 
an enduring peace . by promoting 
international cooperation. . . . The 
Prime Minister’s statement was made 
in a radio address prepared for United 
Nations Radio. 


He said that the need to combine 
justice with power had been achieved 
to a considerable extent in civilized 
communities, especially in demo- 
cracies, but unfortunately global 
democracy was “still a vision.” The 
United Nations, he said, was pointing 
in that direction. The United Nations 
itself he described as a “monumental 
accomplishment of man in in his pur- 
suit of peace.” The hope of the world, 
Mr. Kishe declared, is “for the elimi- 
nation of international injustices and 
inequalities, for the outlawing of war 
and for the banishment of fear and 
want.” 


Health Assembly in Minneapolis 


M INNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, will be 
the site of the eleventh World 
Health Assembly, as well as the spe- 
cial tenth anniversary session that will 
precede it. The two meetings are sched- 
uled for the second half of May, 1958. 
On May 25 of this year the tenth 
Worid Health Assembly accepted an 
invitation from the United States to 
hold the meetings in that country, but 
it was left to the Director-General to 
decide the exact place and time. The 
United States Government and the 
city of Minneapolis have undertaken 
to pay the extra costs involved in hold- 


ing the Assembly outside the World 
Health Organization headquarters at 
Geneva. The special anniversary ses- 
sion will take two days, and will com- 
memecrate the coming into force of 
the wHO Constitution and the first 
World Health Assembly in 1948. 

In June the World Health Organi- 
zation formally took over a new build- 
ing in Copenhagen, placed at its dis- 
posal by the Danish Government, to 
house WHO's Regional Office for Eu- 
rope. The Office directs and coordi- 
nates work in European countries and 
in Iceland and Morocco. Until the 
new site became available, the Eu- 
ropean Office had been at the Palais 
des Nations in Geneva. 


3.500.000 Visitors 
M ORE than three and a half million 


visitors have taken guided tours 
through United Nations Headquarters 
since 1952. There was no ceremony 
for the three and a half millionth 
person when that figure was reached 
on July 9, nor has he been identified, 
but the chances are that he was one 
of several thousand Boy Scouts who 
saw United Nations Headquarters en 
route to their annual gathering at Val- 
ley Forge, Pennsylvania. During the 
first seven months of 1957 the number 
of people taking the guided tour was 
the largest for any similar period since 
the tours began five years ago. 


Locust Infestations Serious 


IBYA, Tunisia, the Sudan, Tchad 

Territory of Equatorial Africa 
and other areas are experiencing heavy 
infestation of locusts, and large breed- 
ing swarms have been encountered in 
Saudi Arabia and the Somali Penin- 
sula, according to the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. Its twenty-na- 
tion Desert Locust Control Commit- 
tee has warned that the desert locust 
situation is approaching a climax such 
as not been experienced in twenty-five 
years. Abed M. Mistikawy, senior FAO 
locust officer, said that the present 
outbreak resembles the situation of 
1929-30, “which is considered the 
most serious invasion year in modern 
history.” He stated that escaping 
swarms from Saudi Arabia are most 
likely to migrate to the west or south- 
west, but some may migrate eastward 
to India and Pakistan. Fao sources 
pointed out, however, that the coun- 
tries threatened with the locust plague 
are much better prepared to deai with 
the threat than they were in 1929. 


East Africa Mission 


A UNITED NATIONS Visiting mission 


left New York on July 14 to 
begin a survey of progress and de- 
velopments in three east African trust 
(Continued on page 64) 
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The Report on Hungary 


Committee Finds USSR 


Supressed “National Uprising’ 


— the General Assembly established a_five- 

nation fact-finding committee last January to 
gather information on the Hungarian revolt and its 
suppression, it was generally recognized that the assign- 
ment was an extremely difficult one. Some opinion 
tended toward the view that it was a virtually impos- 
sible task, considering the position taken by the Soviet 
Union and the Hungarian authorities. The mandate to 
the Committee was explicit, but the problem of where 
and how to begin the study was a large one. The 
new Hungarian Government headed by Janos Kadar 
flatly refused to permit the Committee or its staff to 
enter Hungary, on the grounds that the political and 
military developments following the uprising were an 
“internal” affair, and that establishment of the Commit- 
tee was an “illegal” act in violation of the United Na- 
tions Charter. The evidence, therefore, had to be 
gathered outside the country from reliable and knowl- 
edgeable sourees. 

Five months after it came into being, the Special 
Committee on the Problem of Hungary reported its 
findings. The evidence showed that the revolt which 
began in October 1956 was a spontaneous national 
uprising, and that it had no outside assistance; that the 
Soviet Union intervened twice without invitation, first 
to crush the uprising, and a second time to overthrow 
the legal and popularly supported Hungarian Govern- 
ment; and that the Kadar regime installed by the Soviet 


Union did not have the confidence or approval of the 
Hungarian people. 

These conclusions are the core of the historic Com- 
mittee repo.t released on June 20. It is a clear and 
concise document of 148 printed pages, summarizing 
verified testimony from 111 eyewitnesses, information 
from governments which had diplomatic establishments 
in Hungary during the course of the revolt, memoranda 
provided by non-governmental organizations, and broad- 
casts of official and unofficial Hungarian radio stations. 
Che verbatim record of hearings and documents studied 
runs to some 2,000 pages. 

Members of the five-nation Committee were K. C. O. 
Shann of Australia (Rapporteur), R. S. S$. Gune- 
wardene of Ceylon, Alsing Andersen of Denmark 
(Chairman), Mongi Slim of Tunisia, and Enrique 
Rodriguez Fabregat of Uruguay. There was no minority 
report and no dissent from the general conclusions. 
Questioned at a press conference on this unanimity, 
the Committee Chairman declared: “I do not suppose 
there was any particular unanimiiy amongst the mem- 
bers of the Committee for some time. It took us some 
time to get into the work. It took us quite a long time 
to make up our minds what had happened. But after 
a certain period, general unanimity in the Commit- 
tee as to the broad outlines of what took place in 
Hungary existed, and continued to exist right through 
to the end.” 
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Spontaneous Uprising 


The Committee found that what took place in Hun- 
gary in October and November 1956 was a spontaneous 
national uprising which developed from “long-standing 
grievances which had caused resentment among the 
people.” One of these grievances was the inferior status 
of Hungary in its relations with the Soviet Union. The 
system under which the Hungarian people were gov- 
erned was reinforced by “the weapon of terror” wielded 
by the secret police and “a complex network of agents 
and informers permeating the whole of Hungarian 
society.” Soviet pressure was resented in other respects 
also. “From the stifling of free speech to the adoption 
of a Soviet-style uniform for the Hungarian army, an 
alien influence existed in all walks of life.” Hungarians 
felt no personal animosity towards the individual Soviet 
soldiers, the report notes, “but these armed forces were 
symbols of something which annoyed a proud people 
and fed the desire to be free.” 

The claim made in support of Soviet intervention that 
the uprising was fomented by “reactionary” circles in 
Hungary and that it drew its strength from outside 
“imperialists” failed to survive the Committee’s exam- 
ination. “From start to finish,” the report declares, “the 
uprising was led by students, workers, soldiers and 
intellectuals, many of whom were communists or former 
communists.” Most of the political demands put for- 
ward during the revolt included, in fact, stipulations 
that “democratic socialism” should be the basis of the 
Hungarian political structure, and that such social 
achievements as the land reform were to be safeguarded. 
At no time was any proposal made for return to power 
of any person associated with prewar days. “Fascists” 
and “saboteurs” from the outside could not possibly 
have entered the country under conditions prevailing at 
the frontiers or have landed at the airports which were 
under Soviet supervision. 

It was the universal testimony of witnesses that the 
uprising was not planned, and that developing events 
took the participants by surprise. “No single explana- 
tion can determine exactly why the outbreak occurred 
just when it did.” the report says. But communist 
spokesmen, including Janos Kadar, had recognized both 
the grievances of the Hungarian people prior to October 
23, and the “broad, popular movement” which was 
caused by bitterness and indignation. The Committee 
concluded that two factors seem to have brought popu- 
lar resentment to a head. The first was the news of a 
successful Polish move for greater independence from 
the Soviet Union. This news was largely instrumental 
in bringing Hungarian students together in the meetings 
of October 22. The second factor was the acute dis- 
appointment felt by the people when the First Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Hungarian Workers’ 
(communist) Party in a speech on October 23 failed 
to meet any of the popular demands and adopted what 
was considered a truculent tone toward his hearers. 

Although the uprising was not planned in advance, 
and though its whole development “bears the hallmark 
of continuous improvisation,” Soviet authorities had 
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taken steps as early as October 20 to make armed inter- 
vention possible. Troop movements and projected troop 
movements were noted from that date on. The Com- 
mittee found that Soviet troops from outside Hungary 
were employed even in the first intervention, and that 
no clause of the Warsaw Treaty provides for interven- 
tion by armed forces of the Soviet Union to dictate 
political developments within any signatory’s frontiers. 


Peaceful Demonstrations 

When the demonstrations began on October 23 they 
were “entirely peaceful,” the investigation found. None 
of the demonstrators appears to have carried arms, and 
there was no evidence of any kind that resort to force 
was intended. For the transition of the peaceful demon- 
strations into an armed uprising, the actions of the AVH 
(security police) in firing on the people outside the Radio 
Building were largely responsible. With a few hours 
Soviet tanks were in action against the Hungarians. The 
appearance of Soviet soldiers in their midst, not as 
friendly allies but as enemies in combat, “had the effect 
of still further uniting the people.” 

Regarding the request alleged to have been sent out 
by the Hungarian Government to Soviet authorities for 
assistance in quelling the uprising by force, the Com- 
mittee report observes that Prime Minister Imre Nagy 
“has denied, with every appearance of truth, that he 
issued this invitation or was even aware of it.” Since 
Soviet tanks appeared in the streets of Budapest at 
approximately 2 a.m. on October 24, the Committee 
declared, “it would have been impossible for him to 
have addressed any official message to the Soviet au- 
thorities, since he held no government post at the time 
when the tanks must have received their orders.” Nor 
was any evidence uncovered which might substantiate 
the claim of Janos Kadar that he had invited the second 
Soviet intervention. There was “abundant evidence,” 
however, that Soviet preparations for further interven- 
tion, including the movement of Soviet troops and 
armor, had been under way for some time. The report 
observes that ““Mr. Kadar and his Ministers were absent 
from Budapest during the first few days after he formed 
his government, and administrative instructions to the 
people of Hungary were issued by the commanders of 
the Soviet troops.” 


People’s Initiative 

When Imre Nagy became Prime Minister, the Com- 
mittee said, he was not in the beginning able to exercise 
the full powers of that office because of the influence 
af the AVH (security police). Only when the grip of the 
AVH was loosened by the victory of the insurgents was 
he able to take an independent stand. “By this time, 
the real power in Hungary lay with the Revolutionary 
and Workers’ Councils, which had sprung up sponta- 
neously in various parts of the country to replace the 
collapsing communist party structure.” Though a com- 
munist of long standing, Mr. Nagy invited non-com- 
munists into his new government and listened to the 
demands of the Revolutionary and Workers’ Councils. 
The Prime Minister himself, like the country at large, 
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was surprised by the pace of developments. “However, 
seeing that his countrymen were united in their desire 
for other forms of government and the departure of 
Soviet troops, he threw in his lot with the insurgents.” 
Although Mr. Nagy had not instigated the uprising and 
was never its actual leader, he became a symbolic figure. 

The few days of freedom enjoyed by the Hungarian 
people “provided ample evidence” of the popular nature 
of the uprising. A free press and a free radio came to 
life throughout the country, and there was general 
rejoicing over the disbanding of the security police. Steps 
were taken by the Workers’ Councils to give the work- 
ers real control of nationalized industrial undertakings 
and to abolish unpopular institutions such as production 
norms, which were widely resented as being unfair to 
workers and interpreted as an indication of secret trade 
agreements for the benefit of the Soviet Union. During 
these days of freedom, while negotiations went on for 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops, attempts were made to 
clear the streets of battle debris. and life was beginning 


to return to normal. There were a number of beatings 
and lynchings by crowds during this period, in almost 
all cases confined to attacks on members of the AVH 
or those who were believed to have cooperated with 
them. 
Violations of Rights 

Regarding the violations of basic human rights prior 
to the uprising, particularly up to the autumn of 1955, 
the Committee said that on the evidence it was con- 
vinced that numerous accounts of inhuman treatment 
and torture by the AVH were true. Also on the evidence, 
it had to be acknowledged that numbers of Hungarians, 
including women and children, were deported to the 
Soviet Union, These deportations were designed to 
break the back of the revolution. The momentary suc- 
cess of the uprising succeeded in ridding the country 
for a few days of the apparatus of police terror, but 
this democratic achievement succumbed to the counter 
revolution, with Soviet armed forces setting up Janos 
Kadar and his colleagues “in opposition to a Govern- 
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ment which enjoyed the overwhelming support of the 
people of Hungary.” 

Following the second Soviet intervention on Novem- 
ber 4, the Committee found, there was no indication 
of any popular support for the Kadar Government. 
Violations of basic human rights were reinstituted. Mr. 
Kadar successfully abandoned most of the points con- 
tained in the revolutionary program which he at first 
promised to the Hungarian people. In the beginning he 
accepted the popular demand that Soviet troops should 
be withdrawn, but soon refused to discuss the matter 
further. “Against the workers, he has proceeded step 
by step to destroy their power and that of the Workers’ 
Councils,” with capital punishment now applicable to 
strike activities, the report states. The Social Democratic 
Party was again forcibly liquidated. General elections 
were postponed for two years. Writers and intellectuals 
were subjected to repressive measures. Of the 190,000 
Hungarians who fled the country, “only a small frac- 
tion,” mostly young people, returned. 

Soviet action in Hungary, the Committee concluded, 
was “a massive armed intervention by one power on 
the territory of another,” with the avowed intention of 
interfering in its internal affairs. 


Background of Revolt 

Political developments in Hungary leading up to the 
events of October-November 1956 were these: 

A general election was fought in 1945 by six political 
parties authorized by the Allied Control Commission, 
five of whom won seats in Parliament. The Small- 
holders Party won 245 seats, the Social Democrats 69, 
the Communists 70, the National Peasants 23 and the 
Democratic Party 2. The four major parties formed a 
coalition, but communist influence steadily asserted it- 
self. By 1948, the Committee report recalls, leaders of 
non-communist parties “had been silenced, had fled 
abroad, or had been arrested.” In 1949 Hungary offi- 
cially became a “People’s Democracy,” with real power 
in the hands of Matyas Rakosi, a communist trained in 
Moscow. Under his regime “free speech and individual 
liberty ceased to exist,” with arbitrary imprisonment 
becoming commonplace. Purges took place both within 
and outside the communist party. In June 1949 Foreign 
Minister Laslo Rajk was arrested, charged with attempt- 
ing to overthrow the regime, and hanged. Numerous 
others were victims of similar actions. These purges 
were facilitated by the apparatus of the security police. 

The Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of 
the USSR early in 1956 encouraged a movement within 
the Hungarian Workers’ (communist) Party which 
aimed at a measure of democratization and national 
independence and a relaxation of police rule. In March 
of that year, Rakosi announced that the Supreme Court 
had found that Laslo Rajk and others had been con- 
demned on “fabricated charges.” This official admission 
of crimes by the regime had profound repercussions. 
Rakosi was dismissed in July, and in the presence of 
large crowds Rajk and other victims of the 1949 trials 
were reburied with ceremony. Rakosi was succeeded as 
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First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Party 
by Erno Gerd, and Hungarians looked for a softening 
of the regime. 

As early as 1955 protests against the dictatorial 
regime had been voiced by Hungarian writers. These 
protests mainly concerned the doctrine of party alle- 
giance in literature. Although a number of writers were 
arrested, the scope of the protests gradually widened to 
take in other grievances of the Hungarian people. On 
October 19, 1956, the Minister of Education announced 
certain changes as a result of requests put forward by 
Hungarian students, one of which concerned abolition 
of compulsory teaching of the Russian language in 
schools. This announcement, the Committee report ob- 
serves, was followed by student demands of more far- 
reaching character in Szeged and other towns. News of 
developments in Poland was received with enthusiasm. 

The Committee found evidence that as early as Oc- 
tober 20 steps were being taken by Soviet authorities 
for use of armed force in Hungary, though the mass 
demonstrations did not occur until three days later. On 
October 20 and 21 floating bridges were assembled at 
Zahony on the Hungarian-Soviet frontier. On October 
21 and 22, in neighboring areas of Romania, Soviet 
officers on leave, as well as reserve officers speaking 
Hungarian, were recalled to duty. Soviet forces in west- 
ern Hungary were observed moving toward Budapest 
on October 22. 

On that same date a number of student meetings 
were held in Budapest. At the most important of these 
meetings, students of Building Industry Technological 
University adopted a list of sixteen demands which ex- 
pressed their views on national policy. They included 
the immediate withdrawal of all Soviet troops, the re- 
constituting of the Government under Imre Nagy (who 
had served as Prime Minister from 1953 to 1955), 
free elections, freedom of expression, re-establishment 
of political parties, and sweeping changes in the condi- 
tions of workers and peasants. It was learned during 
the meeting that the Hungarian Writers’ Union pro- 
posed to express its solidarity with Poland on the fol- 
lowing day by laying a wreath at the statue of General 
Bem, a hero of Hungary’s 1848-9 War of Independ- 
ence, who was of Polish origin. The students decided to 
organize a silent demonstration of sympathy on the 
same occasion. 

Early next morning, the Committee report recounts, 
the students’ demands became known throughout Buda- 
pest. Radio Budapest referred to the planned demon- 
stration, and later announced a communique from the 
Minister of the Interior prohibiting it. However, the ban 
was lifted in the early afternoon, when the demonstra- 
tion was already under way. Thousands of young peo- 
ple took part, including students, factory workers, 
soldiers in uniform and others. A similar demonstration 
took place at the statue of Sandor Pet6fi (a nationally 
honored Hungarian poet, 1823-49). At the statue of 
General Bem, the President of the Writers’ Union, 
Péter Veres, read a manifesto to the crowd, which also 
heard a proclamation of the students’ “sixteen de- 
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mands.” Most of the crowd later crossed the Danube 
to join demonstrators outside the Parliament Building. 
By 6 p.m. between 200.000 and 300,000 persons were 
gathered at this site. Repeated calls for Imre Nagy 
eventually brought the former Premier out, and he ad- 
dressed the crowd briefly from a balcony of the Parlia- 


ment Building. 


Incendiary First Shots 


Up to this point there had been nothing to suggest 
that the crowds would not disperse in due course and 
return home. But at 8 p.m. the First Secretary of the 
Central Committee, Erné Ger6, who that morning had 
returned from a visit to Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, 
broadcast a speech. “The general hope,” Says the re- 
port, “was that he would take account of the popular 
demands voiced by the students and would make some 
conciliatory announcement in connection with them. 
rhe speech, however, made none of the hoped-for con- 
cessions, and its whole tone angered the people.” At 
about this time, another crowd had undertaken to carry 
out one of the students’ demands—the removal of the 
statue of Stalin. By 9.30 p.m. they had overturned it 
from its pedestal 

rhe same evening some of the students tried to have 
their demands broadcast by Budapest Radio. The cen 
sor, however, had been unwilling to broadcast demands 
for free elections and withdrawal of Soviet troops, and 
the students would not agree to have their demands ex- 
purgated 

Che following day a number of students went again 
to the Radio Building with the intention of making an- 
other effort to have their demands broadcast. What fol- 
lowed, in the words of the report, was this 

\ large crowd gathered at the Radio Building, 
which was guarded by the AVH or state security police 
Phe students sent a delegation into the building to ne- 
gouate with the director. The crowd waited in vain for 
the return of this delegation, and eventually a rumor 
spread that one delegate had been shot. Shortly afte 
9 p.m., tear gas bombs were thrown from the upper 
windows and, one or two minutes later, AVH men 
opened fire on the crowd, killing a number of people 
and wounding others. Insofar as any one moment can 
be selected as the turning point which changed a peace- 
able demonstration into a violent uprising, it would be 
this moment when the AvH, already intensely unpopular 
and universally feared by their compatriots, attacked 


defenseless people. The anger of the crowd was intensi- 


fied when white ambulances, with Red Cross license 
plates, drove up. Instead of first aid ‘teams, AVH police 
emerged, wearing doctors’ white coats. A part of the in- 
furiated crowd attacked them, and in this way the 
demonstrators acquired their first weapons. Hungarian 
forces were rushed to the scene to reinforce the AVH 
but, after hesitating a moment, they sided with the 
Crow d.” 

Meanwhile, workers from Csepel, Ujpest and other 
working-class districts heard of the situation by tele- 
phone. They seized trucks and drove into Budapest, 


obtaining arms on the way from friendly soldiers or 
police, or from military barracks and arms factories 
known to them. Starting at about 11 p.m., the Radio 
Building came under attack with light arms. At mid- 
night the radio announced that clashes had taken place 
at various points in the city. Early on October 24 the 
demonstrators seized the Radio Building, but were 
driven out again. Elsewhere in the city the AVH guards 
opened fire on unarmed demonstrators. While fighting 
was in progress at the Radio Building, the first Soviet 
tanks made their appearance in Budapest—about 2 
a.m.—and soon went into action, though no official 
announcement of the Soviet intervention was made un- 
til seven hours later. Radio announcements gave the 
impression that Imre Nagy, appointed Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers during the night, had invited the 
Soviet intervention, even though it was clear he held no 
responsible office at the time the invitation would have 


to have been made. 


irmed Uprising 

First shots at the Radio Building marked the begin- 
ning of a bitter five-day battle in which the people of 
Budapest found themselves in combat with Soviet ar- 
mor and with the AVH. The ordinary police sympa- 
thized with the insurgents and gave them weapons or 
fought at their side. The Hungarian army as a whole 
began to disintegrate with the start of the uprising. 
Wherever they could do so, Hungarian soldiers gave 
weapons and ammunition to their compatriots, and in 
many instances deserted to join them, sometimes in com- 
plete units. “There was no single instance recorded,” the 
Committee determined, “of Hungarian troops fighting on 
the Soviet side against their fellow countrymen.” The 
Hungarian resistance was composed primarily of workers 
and students. They usually fought in small groups. 
Against Soviet tanks the “Molotov cocktail” 


bomb made of gasoline 


a simple 
was used with effectiveness 
The tanks had difficulty in maneuvering in the narrow 
streets, and the mechanized forces had insufficient sup- 
plies and infantry support. There was evidence that 
some of the Russian soldiers disliked the task assigned 
to them; many of them had established friendly rela- 
tions with the Hungarian population. Most of the then 
available Soviet forces had been sent to Budapest, and 
there was comparatively little fighting in the provinces. 

In the capital, the first few days of the uprising were 
marked by the transfer of power from the communist 
bureaucracy to the new Revolutionary and Workers’ 
Councils. In most instances these Councils took over 
without opposition the various responsibilities of local 
government. There were also Revolutionary Councils 
or Committees in the army, in government departments, 
and in professional groups and centres of activity such 
as the radio and telegraph operations. The most influ- 
ential of these bodies probably was the Transdanubian 
National Council, representing the people of Western 
Hungary. Using the Free Radio Station at Gyér, this 
Council demanded that Hungary should denounce the 
Warsaw Treaty and proclaim her neutrality. Workers’ 
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STUDENTS OF BUDAPEST! 


The following resolution was 
born on 22 October 1956, at the 
dawn of a new period in Hungar- 
ian history, in the Hall of the 
Building Industry Technological 
University as a result of the spon- 
taneous movement of _ several 
thousand of the Hungarian youth 
who love their Fatherland: 

1. We demand the immediate 
withdrawal of all Soviet troops in 
accordance with the provisions of 
the Peace Treaty. 


2. We demand the election of 
new leaders in the Hungarian 
Workers’ Party on _ the _ low, 


medium and high levels by secret 
ballot from the ranks upwards. 
These leaders should convene the 
Party Congress within the shortest 
possible time and should elect a 
new central body of leaders. 

3. The Government should be 
reconstituted under the leadership 
of Comrade Imre Nagy; all crim- 
inal leaders of the Stalinist-Rakosi 
era should be relieved of their 
posts at once. 

4. We demand a public trial 
in the criminal case of Mihaly 
Farkas and his accomplices. 
Matyas Rakosi, who is primarily 
responsible for all the crimes of 
the recent past and for the ruin of 
this country, should be brought 
home and brought before a Peo- 
ple’s Court of Judgment. 

5. We demand general 
tions in this country, with uni- 
versal suffrage, secret ballot and 
the participation of several Parties 
for the purpose of electing a new 
National Assembly. We demand 
that the workers should have the 
right to strike. 


elec- 


6. We demand a re-examinat- 
tion and re-adjustment of Hun- 
garian - Soviet and MHungarian- 
Yugoslav political, economic and 
intellectual relations on the basis 
of complete political and economic 
equality and of non-intervention 
in each other’s internal affairs. 






The Students’ Sixteen Points 


Copy this and spread it among the Hungarian Workers 


The Sixteen Political, Economic and Ideological Points of the Resolution adopted 


at the Plenary Meeting of the Building Industry Technological University 


7. We demand the re-organiza- 
tion of the entire economic life of 
Hungary, with the assistance of 
specialists. Our whole economic 
system based on planned economy 
should be re-examined with an 
eye to Hungarian conditions and 
to the vital interests of the Hun- 
garian people. 


8. Our foreign trade agree- 
ments and the real figures in re- 
spect of reparations that can 


never be paid should be made 
public. We demand frank and sin- 
cere information concerning the 
country’s uranium deposits, their 
exploitation and the Russian con- 
cession. We demand that Hungary 
should have the right to sell the 
uranium ore freely at world mar- 
ket prices in exchange for hard 
currency. 

9. We demand the complete 
revision of norms in industry and 
an urgent and radical adjustment 
of wages to meet the demands of 
workers and intellectuals. We de- 
mand that minimum living wages 
for workers should be fixed. 

10. We demand that the de- 
livery system should be placed on 
a new basis and that produce 
should be used rationally. We de- 
mand equal treatment of peasants 
farming individually. 

11. We demand the re-exam- 
ination of all political and eco- 
nomic trials by independent courts 
and the release and rehabilitation 
of innocent persons. We demand 
the immediate repatriation of 
prisoners-of-war and of civilians 
deported to the Soviet Union, in- 
cluding prisoners who have been 
condemned beyond the frontiers 
of Hungary. 

12. We demand complete free- 
dom of opinion and expression, 
freedom of the Press and a free 
Radio, as well as a new daily 
newspaper of large circulation for 
the MEFESZ {League of Hungar- 
ian University and College Stu- 
dent Associations] organization. 


We demand that the existing 


‘screening material’ should be 
made public and destroyed. 

13. We demand that the Stalin 
statue—the symbol of Stalinist 
tyranny and political oppression 
—should be removed as quickly as 
possible and that a memorial 
worthy of the freedom fighters 
and martyrs of 1848-49 should be 
erected on its site. 





14. In place of the existing 
coat of arms, which is foreign to 
the Hungarian people, we wish 
the re-introduction of the old 
Hungarian Kossuth arms. We de- 
mand for the Hungarian Army 
new uniforms worthy of our na- 
tional traditions. We demand that 
15 March should be a national 
holiday and a non-working day 
and that 6 October should be a 
day of national mourning and a 
school holiday. 

15. The youth of the Techno- 
logical University of Budapest 
unanimously express their com- 
plete solidarity with the Polish and 
Warsaw workers and youth in 
connection with the Polish na- 
tional independence movement. 

16. The students of the Build- 
ing Industry Technological Uni- 
versity will organize local units of 
MEFESZ as quickly as possible, 
and have resolved to convene a 
Youth Parliament in Budapest for 
the 27th of this month (Saturday) 
at which the entire youth of this 
country will be represented by 
their delegates. The students of 
the Technological University and 
of the various other Universities 
will gather in the Gorkij Fasor be- 
fore the Writers’ Union Head- 
quarters tomorrow, the 23rd of 
this month, at 2.30 p.m., whence 
they will proceed to the Palffy 
Tér (Bem Tér) to the Bem sta- 
tue, on which they will lay 
wreaths in sign of their sympathy 
with the Polish freedom move- 
ment. The workers of the factories 
are invited to join in this proces- 
sion. 





Councils sprang up in industrial plants of various kinds, 
in factories and mines. Their principal purpose was to 
secure for the workers a real share in the management 
of enterprise and to set up machinery to protect their 
interests 
the country “represented the first practical step to re- 


The emergence of the Councils throughout 


store order and to reorganize the Hungarian economy 
on a socialist basis, but without rigid party control or 
the apparatus of terror.” 

Imre Nagy’s Position 


Imre Nagy’s period of office in the premiership from 


1953 to 1955 had been marked by a loosening of con- 


trols imposed earlier by Rakosi. He had been attacked 
as a deviationist, and while he escaped trial, he was 
expelled from the communist party and divested of all 
his offices. In the minds of numerous Hungarian com- 
munists his name came to stand for more liberal poli- 
cies, and many wished for his return to public life 
Prior to the uprising, Nagy was readmitted to the party. 
During the formative hours of the demonstrations, his 
reputation was high with the Hungarian people, though 
it became somewhat clouded by Budapest Radio’s at- 
tempt to tic him to the Soviet intervention. 

A serious episode occurred on October 25 which 
embittered the population and further turned popular 
sympathy away from Nagy. Soviet tanks guarding the 
Parliament Building opened fire on unarmed demon- 
strators in support of the avH. Many people lost their 
lives, and the incident shocked the nation, which was 
not aware that Nagy was at that time detained at com- 
munist party headquarters. On the same day Erno 
Geré was replaced by Janos Kadar as First Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the party. Subsequently, 
Gero fled to Soviet territory. The former Premier, 
Andras Hegediis, also fled from communist headquar- 
ters 

Mr. Nagy was now free to move to the Parliament 
Building, and on October 27 he formed a Government 
into which he invited both communist and non-com- 
munist ministers. The non-communists were serving in 
a personal non-party capacity, and several “Stalinists” 
were retained. The Central Committee of the party now 
announced that the Government would start negotia- 
tions for immediate withdrawal of Soviet forces. 

Fighting stopped on October 28, largely on terms 
offered by the insurgents. The Prime Minister an- 
nounced he would abolish the AvH after the restoration 
of order. Popular resentment against the AVH was so 
deep, however, that Mr. Nagy carried out his promise 
without further conditions on October 29, and as a re- 
sult he was for the first time free of control by the state 
security police. The following day Mr. Nagy announced 
that the Cabinet had abolished the one-party system. 
Speaking in the name of the communist party, Janos 
Kadar, still First Secretary of the Central Committee, 
agreed with this step, to avoid “further bloodshed.” 
Plans were launched for free elections. 

“Once the AVH had been disbanded,” the Committee 
found, “Mr. Nagy felt free to explain his actions on 


and immediately after October 24.” These clarifications, 
and the various steps he had taken, served to dispel 
popular doubts about his attitude toward the uprising, 
and his popularity quickly returned. Soviet armed forces 
began to withdraw from Budapest on October 30. 

As for the communist party, it realized that a drastic 
overhaul of methods would be required to regain the 
confidence of the Hungarian people. Mr. Kadar an- 
nounced that a reformed party was in the making. The 
new party would defend the cause of socialism and 
democracy “not by slavishly imitating foreign examples, 
but by taking a road suitable to the economic and his- 
toric characteristics of our country.” He urged the 
newly formed parties to “overcome the danger” of in- 
tervention from abroad by consolidating the Govern- 
ment. “We do not want to be dependent any longer,” 
he declared; “we do not want our country to become a 
battlefield.” 

On November 3 the Government was again recon- 
stituted. Three ministries each were allotted to the 
communists, the Social Democrats and the Independent 
Smallholders, and two to the Pet6fi Party. The parties 
of the new caretaker Government were the same which 
in 1945 had received the blessings of the Allied Control 
Commission, of which the USSR was a member. It was 
announced that they were agreed that the Government 
would retain such socialist achievements as could be 
used in a free, democratic and socialist country, in ac- 
cordance with the will of the people. 


Neutrality, Second Intervention 


The Prime Minister told the Soviet Ambassador on 
November 1 that authoritative information had arrived 
confirming the entry of new Soviet military units in 
Hungary. He declared that this was a violation of the 
Warsaw Treaty, which the Hungarian Government 
would denounce if the reinforcements were not with- 
drawn. The Soviet Ambassador stated later that day 
that the new troops had entered only to relieve the 
Russian forces who had been fighting, and to protect 
the Russian civilian population in the country. He said 
the Soviet Government was ready to negotiate a partial 
withdrawal, and suggested that two delegations be ap- 
pointed, one to discuss political, the other technical, 
questions. At 2 p.m. that day Mr. Nagy informed the 
Soviet Ambassador that more Russian troops had 
crossed the border. For this reason and effective imme- 
diately, he declared, Hungary was withdrawing from 
the Warsaw Treaty. At 4 p.m. the Council of Ministers, 
including Janos Kadar, approved the action without 
dissent and adopted a declaration of neutrality for the 
country. This information was conveyed to heads of 
diplomatic missions in Budapest. They were informed 
also that the Prime Minister had communicated with 
the United Nations, asking for the aid of the four Great 
Powers in defence of Hungary’s neutrality. The declara- 
tion itself was broadcast by Mr. Nagy that evening. 

Negotiations continued, meanwhile, for the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops. By the afternoon of November 
3 agreement seemed close, with only some technical de- 
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tails remaining to be settled. A Hungarian delegation, 
consisting of the Minister of Defence, the Minister of 
State, the Chief of Staff and another military represen- 
tative, was invited to settle the remaining details at the 
Soviet Military Command at T6k6l, near Budapest, at 
10 p.m. The Hungarian negotiators attended a banquet 
given for them by Soviet military representatives at 
T6k6l. At approximately midnight, General Serov, 
Chief of the Soviet Security Police, entered the ban- 
quet room accompanied by NKvD officers and ordered 
the arrest of the Hungarian delegation. 

Soviet armored forces continued to advance toward 
Budapest in battle formation. It was estimated that 
2,500 Soviet tanks and 1,000 supporting vehicles were 
in Hungary by this time. Mr, Nagy, who was not yet 
aware of what had happened at TOkOI, was still await- 
ing word from his negotiators, and he gave specific in- 
structions that the invading Soviet forces were not to be 
fired upon. These instructions were not changed until 


news was received that Janos Kadar had set up a rival 
Hungarian Government. The Prime Minister then an- 
nounced over the radio that Soviet troops had attacked 
the capital “with the obvious intention of overthrowing 
the legal Hungarian Democratic Government.” He de- 
clared that the Government was at its post and that 
Hungarian troops were in combat. The Hungarian 
Army, the National Guard and groups of freedom 
fighters, equipped mostly with light arms, fought side 
by side against the advancing tanks. By 8 a.m. of No- 
vember 4, Soviet tanks had broken through the defences 
of Budapest. Bitter fighting continued in various parts 
of the capital until the evening of November 6, with 
some resistance continuing both inside and outside the 
city several more days. 

Mr. Nagy took refuge in the Yugoslav Embassy on 
the evening of November 4, and Soviet commanders 
assumed control of the Government. They issued orders 
to the Hungarian people regarding the surrender of 


Writers’ Demands 


Proclamation of the Hungarian Writers’ Union 


W: HAVE ARRIVED at a historic 
turning point. We shall not 


be able to acquit ourselves well in 
this revolutionary situation, unless 
the entire Hungarian working 
people rallies in a _ disciplined 
camp. The leaders of the Party 
and the State have so far failed to 
present a workable program. The 
people responsible for this are 
those who, instead of expanding 
socialist democracy, are obstinate- 
ly organizing themselves with the 
aim of restoring Stalin’s and Ra- 
kosi’s regime of terror in Hun- 
gary. We Hungarian writers have 
formulated the demands of the 
Hungarian nation in the follow- 
ing seven points: 

1. We want an independent 
national policy based on the prin- 
ciples of socialism. Our relations 
with all countries, and with the 
USSR and the People’s Democra- 
cies in the first place, should be 
regulated on the basis of the prin- 
ciple of equality. We want a re- 
view of international treaties and 
economic agreements in the spirit 
of equality of rights. 

2. Minority policies which dis- 
turb friendship between the peo- 
ples must be abandoned. We want 
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true and sincere friendship with 
our allies—the USSR and the 
People’s Democracies. This can 
be realized on the basis of Len- 
inist principles only. 

3. The country’s economic 
position must be clearly stated. 
We shall not be able to recover 
after this crisis, unless all work- 
ers, peasants and intellectuals can 
play their proper part in the poli- 
tical, social and economic ad- 
ministration of the country. 

4. Factories must be run by 
workers and specialists. The pres- 
ent humiliating system of wages, 
norms, and social security condi- 
tions must be reformed. The 
trade unions must truly represent 
the interests of the Hungarian 
workers. 

5. Our peasant policy must be 
put on a new basis. Peasants must 
be given the right to decide their 
own future freely. Political and 
economic conditions to make pos- 
sible free membership in coopera- 
tives must at last be created. 
The present system of deliveries to 
the State and of taxation must be 
gradually replaced by a system 
ensuring free socialist production 
and exchange of goods. 


6. If these reforms are to be 
achieved, there must be changes 
of structure and of personnel in 
the leadership of the Party and 
the State. The Rakosi clique, 
which is seeking restoration, must 
be removed from our political 
life. Imre Nagy, a pure and brave 
communist who enjoys the con- 
fidence of the Hungarian people, 
and all those who have systemati- 
cally fought for socialist demo- 
cracy in recent years, must be 
given the posts they deserve. At 
the same time, a resolute stand 
must be made against all counter- 
revolutionary attempts and as- 
pirations. 

7. The evolution of the situa- 
tion demands that the People’s 
Patriotic Fund should assume the 
political representation of the 
working strata of Hungarian so- 
ciety. Our electoral system must 
correspond to the demands of so- 
cialist democracy. The people must 
elect freely and by secret ballot 
their representatives in Parlia- 
ment, in the Councils and in all 
autonomous organs of administra- 
tion. 

We believe that in our Pro- 
clamation the conscience of the 
nation has spoken. 





arms, movements in the streets, supply of food, and 
other matters normally within the province of civil ad- 
ministration. 


Soviet Military Occupation 


“Having taken over Hungary by armed intervention,” 
the report of the General Assembly’s Special Commit- 
tee states, “the Soviet authorities were compelled by 
reason of the administrative vacuum to administer a 
country whose popularly supported Government they 
had overthrown. The Soviet-installed Government of 
Mr. Kadar commanded no following in the country, 
with the exception of individual members of the for- 
mer AVH, a few senior officers of the Hungarian Army, 
and a small segment of former communist party offi- 
cials, who had been dismissed during the uprising. 
Having broken the armed resistance of the Hungarian 
people in a massive attack, the Soviet authorities found 
themselves facing the passive resistance of the Hun- 
garian population.” 

Confronted by this nationwide resistance, the Soviet 
military command resorted to mass arrests. Many ap- 
prehended persons had not been directly involved in 
the fighting. In numerous cases, captives were not 
turned over to Hungarian authorities, but loaded onto 
trains or trucks and deported, under Russian escort, to 
the Soviet Union. 

When Janos Kadar announced the formation of his 
“Hungarian Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Govern- 
ment” he had with him three former members of the 
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Nagy cabinet. They declared they had left the Govern- 
ment because of its inability to fight “the counter-revo- 
lutionary danger.” The purpose of the new Govern- 
ment, they said, was to defeat “fascism and reaction.” 
Mr. Kadar declared that reactionary elements were 
seeking to overthrow socialism in Hungary and restore 
capitalists and landowners to power, and that he had 
requested the help of Soviet troops to defeat these 
“reactionary forces.” He gave no explanation of his re- 
versal of position since his broadcast supporting Mr. 
Nagy on November 1. “There is no evidence,” the re- 
port states, “that he had taken any steps to disassociate 
himself from Mr. Nagy’s policies or to resign from his 
Government.” It is known that Mr. Kadar visited the 
Soviet Embassy after his broadcast on November 1, 
and that he and his Ministers were briefly in Moscow 
some time prior to their taking the oath of office on 
November 7. 

The Committee found no evidence to suggest that 
any Hungarian group opposed the actions of Imre 
Nagy, which in most cases merely reflected what ihe 
Revolutionary and Workers’ Councils had insisted upon 
from the beginning of the uprising. All the evidence 
shows that the Soviet troops fought alone against the 
Hungarians, except for some former members of the 
AVH and a small group of former party officials. Among 
the new Soviet troops who came in with the second in- 
tervention were a considerable number from distant 
regions of Central Asia, many of whom believed at first 
that they were in Egypt, with the mission of fighting the 
Anglo-French “imperialists.” It would seem, says the 
report, “that the Soviet authorities had more confidence 
in troops who had had no opportunity to be affected by 
European associations and who might be counted upon 
to behave with indifference to the attitude of the Hun- 
garian people.” 

Nagy’s Abduction 

Shortly after Imre Nagy took refuge in the Yugoslav 
Embassy, he was joined there by other leading Hun- 
garians, along with fifteen women and seventeen chil- 
dren. During negotiations which ensued between the 
Yugoslav Government and Mr. Kadar, the Yugoslay 
Government proposed that Kadar should provide a 
written guarantee that Mr. Nagy and his party would 
be allowed to return freely to their homes or, if this 
were not possible, to go to Yugoslavia. A suggestion by 
Mr. Kadar that they should seek asylum in Romania 
was rejected by Mr. Nagy. Other demands which Mr. 


Nagy rejected were that he should resign from his posi- 
tion in the Government, offer a self-criticism of his ac- 
tivities, and should declare himself in sympathy with 
the Kadar regime. 


Eventually the Yugoslav Government declared that 
it would agree to the departure of Mr. Nagy and his 
friends only if Mr. Kadar, as President of the Hungar- 
ian Government, guaranteed in writing that the party 
would be granted safe conduct to proceed freely to 
their respective homes. In reply, Kadar confirmed in 
writing that the Hungarian Government did not desire 
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to apply sanctions against Nagy and the members of his 
group for their past activities. What followed, in the 
words of the Committee report, was this: 

“The next day, November 22 at 6:30 p.m., a bus 
arrived at the Yugoslav Embassy to take the party to 
their homes. Soviet military personnel arrived and in- 
sisted on entering the bus, whereupon the Yugoslav 
Ambassador asked that two Embassy officials should 
accompany the bus, to make certain that Mr. Nagy and 
his party reached their homes as agreed. The bus was 
driven to the headquarters of the Soviet Military Com- 
mand, where a Russian lieutenant-colonel ordered the 
two Yugoslav officials to leave. The bus then drove 
away to an unknown destination escorted by Soviet 
armored cars.” 

The Yugoslav Government, in a note verbale, con- 
demned the Hungarian action as “a flagrant breach” 
of agreement. The note recalled that Mr. Nagy and his 
party had refused to go to Romania, and it condemned 
the Hungarian move as completely contrary to the gen- 
erally accepted practices of international law. Never- 
theless, Mr. Kadar’s Government announced publicly 
that Mr. Nagy and some of his colleagues who had 
sought asylum in the Yugoslav Embassy had gone to 
Romania in accordance with their own request. 


Deportations to USSR 


As a result of its study of eye-witness testimony and 
other confirming evidence, the Committee reached the 
conclusion that “beyond doubt, deportations to the 
Soviet Union had indeed taken place. . . . in consider- 
able numbers,” and that official statements denying the 
deportations were not in accordance with the facts. 
Among the witnesses were seven men and boys and 
one young girl, a first-aid nurse, who had been among 
the deportees. In addition, the Committee heard from 
a number of others who had been placed in deportation 
trains, but who had been liberated by Hungarian work- 
ers or freedom fighters. Some of the evidence was given 
by persons who had helped to stop trains or trucks to 
liberate prisoners. 

The deportations began after the second Soviet in- 
tervention. Witnesses declared that on some days several 
trainloads of prisoners left Budapest. Deportation trains 
were reported to have arrived in the Soviet Union as 
late as mid-December, and some Hungarians are be- 
lieved to have been deported in January of this year. 

Most of the arrests in Budapest were made in a 
haphazard manner. People were rounded up in the 
streets in groups that ran into hundreds, and sometimes 
included elderly people and children. “According to 
witnesses,” the report states, “the general practice was 
to close off part of a street by stationing a tank at each 
end. Anyone found within the area was taken away.” 
One case was reported in which fifty people were 
liberated from a truck; following this, Russian soldiers 
arrested fifty other people to take their place. Some of 
the deportees were seized in resistance centres, others 


in house-to-house searches after the fighting had ended. 


In some cases the entire Revolutionary Council in a 
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town or the whole Workers’ Council in a factory was 
taken. 

The prisoners were carried in trucks or armored cars 
to political prisons or other assembly places such as 
underground halls at the railroad stations, military bar- 
racks and churches. Most of the deportation trains passed 
through Zahony, the frontier station between Hungary 
and the Soviet Union, but some trains were also re- 
ported to have crossed into Romania. The trains to the 
Soviet Union usually consisted of from twenty to thirty 
sealed freight cars or cattle trucks, with thirty to sev- 
enty persons in each car. Soviet troops guarded every 
car, and the engine drivers were Russian. 

Messages to Kin 

Many of the prisoners threw notes out of the cars 
appealing for help, giving their names and addresses 
so that their families could be notified. A considerable 
number of messages were picked up by Hungarian 
railroad workers and forwarded to families of the de- 
portees. When freedom fighters stopped a deportation 
train by removing the rails or setting signals, heavy 
fighting usually took place before the captives were 
liberated, but in one instance the Russian guards fled 
without resistance. 

The eight witnesses who had been taken to the 
Soviet Union were imprisoned at Uzgorod. Other cap- 
tives were taken, reportedly, to prisons in Mukacevo 
and Kolomea in the same district, and to Stryj. Guards 
informed them that Uzgorod was a place of assembly 
for prisoners who were to be taken eastward from that 
point. The Uzgorod prison was believed to hold 2,000 
Hungarians prisoner at a time when it was filled. 

In general, the Committee heard, the treatment given 
to deportees in the Soviet prisons was better than in 
Hungarian prisons. Food and general conditions im- 
proved after their arrival, and they were not obliged 
to perform forced labor. They were taken from the 
crowded cells only for interrogation or for exercise in 
the yards. Witnesses testified that Russian guards 
showed sympathy and friendliness. 

Interrogations were conducted by Russian officers 
and members of the NKvp. “In the opinion of the 
witnesses,” the report says, “the principal purpose of the 
interrogations was to obtain information about the cause 
and organization of the uprising, about foreign assist- 
ance the Hungarians were thought to have received and 
about conditions in Hungary before the uprising. It was 
the impression of the witnesses that the interrogations 
were not aimed at determining the guilt or innocence 
of the individual prisoners, but rather at finding out 
why the Hungarian people rose in arms and how they 
had succeeded in doing so.” 

Of the eight deportees questioned by the Committee, 
one had succeeded in escaping from the Soviet Union 
with five friends. The other seven had been returned by 
January 5. After arriving in Hungary they were kept 
in prisons for periods of from a few days to several 
weeks. Their decision to escape from Hungary arose 
from their fear of further arrest. 

The Committee estimated that the number of persons 
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deported ran into the thousands, and it was unable to 
find evidence that many of them have been returned 
to Hungary. 


Developments Under Kadar 


In an effort to win popular support, Mr. Kadar de- 
clared that the policy of his Government would include 
implementation of various demands made during the 
uprising, including raising the standard of living, fac- 
tory management by Workers’ Councils, and the aboli- 
tion of compulsory agricultural deliveries by the peas- 
ants. These promises failed to satisfy the Hungarian 
people, who continued to press for withdrawal of Soviet 
troops, for free elections, and for the return of Nagy 
Industrial production had been completely disrupted 
and continued to deteriorate, since the workers refused 
to return to the factories unless the Government gave 
evidence it would comply with their demands. Work- 
ers’ Councils still remained the principal channels 
through which demands were conveyed to the Kadar 
regime. On November 14 the factory Councils estab- 
lished the Greater Budapest Workers’ Council in order 
to present a united front. “It became clear from the 
Government's attitude,” the report says, “that it was in 
no position to satisfy the workers’ demands.” 

Meanwhile new security forces were organized, in- 
cluding among their numbers many former members of 
the AVH. Arrests of members of the Workers’ Councils 
began, and party personnel were infiltrated into key 
posts of the Councils. When the Greater Budapest 
Council called for a forty-eight-hour strike to take 


place on December 11 and 12, the Government decreed 


the abolition of all Councils above the factory level. 
Decrees were also issued instituting the death penalty 
for a large category of offences, including participation 
in strikes 

Factories had been almost entirely idle for about 
two months. Because of a slow-down strike of the coal 
miners, electric power plants were able to produce only 
a minimum of electricity. But by mid-December, dire 
necessity forced a resumption of work. The Hungarian 
workers now found themselves in factories and mines 
policed by Russian soldiers, 

A State Information Office to control the press was 
inaugurated, the Revolutionary Council of Intellectuals 
was dissolved, and the Petofi Club ceased to function. 


Che Writers’ Union, which had branded the Soviet in- 


tervention a “historic mistake,” was disbanded. By 


the beginning of 1957 non-communist organizations had 
in effect been barred from any role in public life. The 
mandate of the present Hungarian Assembly was due 
to expire last May 17, but an amendment of the Con- 
stitution postponed its termination for two more years 

The Committee observed in its report that it was 
twice refused permission by the Kadar Government t 
enter Hungary in pursuance of its fact finding mission 
This not only compelled the Committee to gather its 
testimony from persons outside that country, but de 
prived it of an opportunity of hearing representatives of 
the Kadar Government express their views directly, Nev 


ertheless, it declared, in its effort to present an objective 
picture of developments it felt obliged to include in 
the report a representation of the opinions expressed by 
the Government of the USSR and that of Mr. Kadar. 

No evidence was found that either of them had pub- 
lished anything in the nature of an objective statement 
of the facts behind the uprising, the Committee declared. 
But there are various indications that the Soviet author- 
ities “were baffled by the spontaneous uprising of the 
Hungarian people” and that they did try to obtain 
information on it from various sources, The phenome- 
non of a working class movement “directed against 
cherished communist methods and ideals and against 
emblems of the Soviet Union as symbols of those 
methods” seems to have caused misgivings. Some Hun- 
garians received the impression that their interrogators 
were not unsympathetic. 

rhe memorandum circulated by the Hungarian dele- 
gation to the United Nations on February 4 alleged 
that the aim of the Hungarian “counter-revolution” was 
to “reinstate the system of capitalists and estate owners, 
who have never given up hope since their defeat in 
1945.” A Pravda article suggested that no one regard- 
ing himself as a Marxist could fail to understand that a 
radical change in Hungary’s political system would 
inevitably mean the restoration of capitalism. Spokes- 
men for the USSR and Mr. Kadar have acknowledged 
a number of legitimate grievances about which the 
Hungarian people had complained before and after the 
date of the revolt. “These concerned manifest errors 
and shortcomings of the Government headed by Rakosi, 
who failed, as did his successors, to meet even the most 
justified demands.” 

But the Kadar-Soviet view maintains that reactionary 
elements within Hungary and “imperialist circles” 
abroad took advantage of such legitimate grievances 
and the unrest they generated “to mislead the people 
and to strive by violence to overthrow the People’s 
Democratic Republic.” 


Kadar Government “White Book’ 


In the Hungarian White Book on the uprising, The 
Counter-Revolutionary Forces in the October Events 
in Hungary, Rakosi policy is described as “criminal.” 
It is said to have aroused “deep indignation and a broad 
popular movement.” However, the White Book asserts, 
“the dark forces of the counter-revolution tried from 
the very beginning to take advantage of the movement 

in order to overthrow the people's power” italics 
in original]. The Soviet Union’s Minister of Foreign 
\ffairs, D. T. Shepilov, told the United Nations General 
Assembly on November 22: “For the first time since 
the defeat of fascism in the Second World War. the 
world was witness to an open attempt by the under- 
‘round fascist forces to det the forces ol democracy 
ind to stage a comeback by means of an armed strug- 
gle.” The Hungarian White Book charges that the 
instigators of the armed uprising were “foreign agents, 
Horthyite emigres and leaders of the underground or- 
ganizations in the country, who took an organized part 
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7 VENTS in the United Nations leading up to 

~ the appointment of the Special Committee 
on the Problem of Hungary were these: 

October 28: The Security Council met in an 
urgently-convened session to consider Hungarian 
developments. The decision to take up the ques- 
tion was made despite a protest from the Hun- 
garian Government, and over the Soviet Union’s 
negative vote. 
A cable from Premier Imre 
Nagy asked that the question of Hungary’s pro- 
claimed neutrality be put on the agenda of the 
forthcoming General Assembly session. The cable 
declared Hungary had denounced the Warsaw 
Treaty. 

November 2: 


November 1: 


The Security Council met again 
at the request of the United States, Britain and 
France. A new communication from Premier 
Nagy stated that large Soviet military units had 
moved into Hungary and were marching towards 
Budapest. 

November 3: The Council was informed by 
the Hungarian representative that negotiations 
had started in Budapest for the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops, and the Council adjourned further 
consideration so as not to impede negotiations. 

November 4: In the Security Council, a reso- 
lution which would have called on the Soviet 
Union to end its intervention was vetoed by the 
Soviet Union. A United States proposal to refer 
the question to an emergency session of the 
General Assembly was approved. 

The General Assembly, by a vote of 50 in 
favor, 8 against and 15 abstentions, called on 
the USSR to end its Hungarian intervention. 

November 5: The Secretary-General made 
public a cable from the new Kadar Government 
Stating that the requests to the United Nations 
from Mr. Nagy had no legal force. 

November 9: By this date the Assembly had 
passed three more resolutions calling on the 
USSR to withdraw its forces without delay, ask- 
ing for free elections in Hungary as soon as pos- 
sible, requesting the Secretary-General to under- 
take an investigation of Hungarian conditions, 
calling on the Soviet Union to halt its activities 
against the Hungarian people, and giving con- 
sideration to relief measures for the Hungarian 
population. 

November 10: The Special Session resolved 
to transfer the Hungarian question to the As- 
sembly’s regular session. 





Che Hungary Question 





in the United Nations 





November 12: The Kadar Government noti- 
fied the Secretary-General that Hungary would 
accept relief supplies but not observers, 

November 13: The Secretary-General an- 
nounced he was prepared to go to Hungary him- 
self. In a cable to Budapest he had asked the 
new Hungarian Government to reconsider its 
position in regard to United Nations observers. 

November 21: The Assembly adopted a reso- 
lution sponsored by Ceylon, India and Indonesia 
which called on Hungary “without prejudice to 
its sovereignty” to permit United Nations ob- 
servers to enter. A second resolution sponsored 
by Cuba urged the Soviet Union and Hungarian 
authorities to end the deportation of Hungarian 
citizens. 

December 3: The Hungarian Government 
told the Secretary-General it could not for the 
time being conduct talks with him in Budapest. 

December 5: The Assembly passed another 
resolution asking the Hungarian and Soviet Gov- 
ernments to advise the Secretary-General by 
December 7 of their acceptance of observers. 

December 7: The Secretary-General told the 
Assembly he had not yet received a reply. 

December 11: The new Hungarian Foreign 
Minister protested that his Government had been 
“rudely and disgracefully offended” and that his 
delegation would not participate further in the 
work of the eleventh session. 

December 12: The Assembly adopted a reso- 
lution declaring that the USSR was violating 
Hungary's political independence. It called on 
the USSR to desist from any form of intervention 
in Hungary’s internal affairs, to withdraw its 
armed forces at once, and to permit re-establish- 
ment of Hungary’s political independence. 

January 7: The Secretary-General recom- 
mended that a new investigative committee be set 
up to replace a three-man group he had ap- 
pointed earlier, which had found it impossible to 
carry Out its work under existing conditions. 

January 8: Twenty-four nations jointly spon- 
sored a resolution for establishment of a five- 
member ad hoc committee. The resolution was 
passed 59 to 8, with 10 abstentions, and the 
Special Committee on the Problem of Hungary 
came into being. 

January 8: 


Twenty-four nations jointly spon- 
sored a resolution establishing the Special Com- 
mittee on the Problem of Hungary. The resolu- 
tion was passed 59 to 8, with 10 abstentions. 





in the mass demonstrations and increasingly assumed a 
leading role in them. .. . The only possibility of saving 
popular power and eliminating the threat of a new, 
devastating war in the Danube Valley was to suppress 
counter-revolution.”” The White Book declared that the 
real objectives of the uprising were quite different from 
its publicly announced aims. Only the assistance of 
Soviet troops, it is claimed, enabled the true leaders of 
Hungary to throw back the armed forces of reaction. 


Against Public Will 


Despite the Soviet Union’s and the Kadar Govern- 
ment’s self-justification, however, the Committee found 
the interventions to be against popular will. 

“It is incontrovertible that the Nagy Government, 
whose legality under the Hungarian Constitution, until 
it was deposed, cannot be contested, protested against 
the entry and the use of Soviet forces on Hungarian 
territory, and not only asked that these forces should 
not intervene in Hungarian affairs, but negotiated and 
pressed for their ultimate withdrawal. The actions of the 
Nagy Government give proof of the firm desire of the 
Hungarians, as long as they could publicly express 
their aspirations, to achieve a genuinely independent 
international status for their country. 

“It is no less incontrovertible,” the report says, “that 
the Nagy Government was overthrown by force. Its 
successor assumed power as a result of military aid by 
a foreign state. The Nagy Government neither resigned 
nor transferred its powers to the Kadar Government 
Noteworthy is the acceptance by the Kadar Govern- 
ment, after initial declarations to the contrary, of the 
continued presence of Soviet forces in Hungary. 

“There is no doubt as to the aspirations of the im- 
mense majority of the Hungarian people. The presence 
of the Soviet army on Hungarian territory is for Hun- 
garians the visible attestation of Hungarian insubordina- 
tion to an outside power, and of the impossibility for 
their country to pursue its own ideals. The aspiration 
for the withdrawal of the Soviet armed forces is based 
on the deep patriotic feelings of the Hungarians, having 
their source in their historic past. Their will for regain- 
ing full international independence is powerful, and has 
only been strengthened by the role played by the Soviet 
military command in the postwar years by the establish- 
ment of a political regime patterned after that of the 
Soviet Union, and more recently by the Soviet military 
intervention to guarantee that regime’s continuance.” 

The Committee did not find that Hungarian feelings 
and aspirations were antagonistic to the USSR as a 
state, or to the Soviet people as individuals. Further- 
more, Hungarian feelings did not exclude sympathy in 
many quarters for a number of features of the Soviet 


economic and social system, 


How the Committee Worked 


Phe Special Committee on the Problem of Hungary 
was established on January 10. It held its first meeting 
one week later at United Nations Headquarters and 
elected Alsing Andersen as Chairman and K. C. O 
Shann as Rapporteur. It had been charged by the 








General Assembly with the duty of assembling “the 
fullest and best available information regarding the 
situation created by the intervention of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, through its use of armed 
force and other means, in the internal affairs of Hun- 
gary, as well as regarding developments relating to the 
recommendations of the Assembly on this subject.” 

Following a preliminary examination of available 
documentation, the Committee gave hearings to thirty- 
five witnesses at United Nations Headquarters, after 
which it went to Europe. From March 11 to April 16 
it held meetings in Geneva, and thereafter in Rome, 
Vienna, London and again in Geneva. The Committee’s 
last meeting was on June 7 in New York. One hundred 
and eleven witnesses were heard, including twenty-one 
in Geneva, sixteen in Rome, thirty in Vienna and nine 
in London. The first three witnesses were heard in open 
meetings. They were Miss Anna Keéthly, Minister of 
State in the Hungarian Government of Imre Nagy; 
Major-General Béla Kiraly, Military Commander of the 
City of Budapest and Commander-in-Chief of the Na- 
tional Guard during the uprising; and Jozsef Kévago, 
Mayor of Budapest during the years 1945-47, and from 
October 31 to November 4, 1956. These three witnesses 
and other prominent Hungarians requested the Com- 
mittee to hear certain other witnesses. Suggestions were 
also made in this regard by the Governments of Bel- 
gium, Canada, Denmark, France, Italy, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. During the hearings 
various witnesses also proposed the names of persons 
whose testimony might be taken to confirm or supple- 
ment evidence already given. More than 200 Hun- 
garians wrote letters on their own initiative, asking to 
be heard. 

[he witnesses were selected “under the authority of 
the Chairman and the Rapporteur.” The primary con- 
sideration on which selections were made was the wit- 
nesses’ capacity to bring before the Committee evidence 
based on direct and personal knowledge of the events 
in Hungary. Attention was paid to ensuring that the 
witnesses were drawn from all segments of Hungarian 
life, and from all parts of the country. 

Among them, the largest number were skilled and 
unskilled workers. Many had participated in the revolt 
as ordinary “freedom fighters,” but several had been 
leaders in various spheres during the uprising. They 
included members of the Revolutionary Councils in 
Budapest and the provinces, leading members of the 
Workers’ Councils, engineers, technicians, managers in 
state enterprises (including the uranium mines in Pécs), 
and communist and non-communist intellectuals. There 
were writers and journalists, an actress, an artist, an 
architect, professors of law, medicine, philosophy, his- 
tory, science, technology, economy and agriculture, and 
several lawyers, including an assistant public prose- 
cutor. Hearings were given to high school and university 
students of both sexes, including members of students’ 
councils, to officers and soldiers of the Hungarian Army 
and Air Force, members of the National Guard and 
ordinary police. Leaders of the revolutionary forces 
who testified included the Commander and Deputy 
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First witness to be heard at hearings in New York was Anna Kethly, President of the Hungarian Social Democratic 
Party and Minister of State in the Nagy Government. 


Commander of the National Guard at Csepel; the 
Commander of the Corvin Block; the Commander of 
the revolutionary forces of southern Budapest; and the 
leader of the “freedom fighters” and guerrilla forces in 
southwestern Hungary. Doctors and nurses who had 
cared for the wounded and carried out Red Cross duties 
also testified. Other witnesses were these: railroad and 
communications workers, who gave evidence regarding 
troop movements; government officials, a number of 
whom had high rank or who were closely associated 
with Hungarian politicians or cabinet ministers of 
various parties; and former members of Parliament or 
leaders of political parties. One man had been a stenog- 
rapher for the security police. 

None of the witnesses had left Hungary before the 
October revolution. Some had escaped only a few 
weeks before being heard by the Committee. 


Conduct of Hearings 


At the beginning of his testimony, each witness would 
usually give his personal data and background, and 
would then make an introductory statement regarding 


events of which he had special knowledge. The wit- 


nesses were instructed to give evidence based on first- 
hand experience. Following the introductory statement. 
the witnesses were subjected to cross-examination by 
the Committee members. Some witnesses submitted 
documents, and some prepared memoranda to support 
or elaborate their testimony. 

“Throughout its work,” the report states, “the Com- 
mittee has sought scrupulously to assess the value of the 
testimony and of the documentation placed before it. 
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Care has been taken to subject witnesses to detailed 
interrogation in order to test the reliability of their 
evidence. The Committee has on many points been in 
& position to check the testimony of one witness with 
the testimony of others and with the documentation 
available. As the hearings progressed, it became 
possible to put to witnesses questions of a more and 
more precise nature.” 

The Committee requested at an early stage, through 
the Secretary-General, that the Hungarian Government 
extend assistance or facilities for its work, but permis- 
sion to enter the country was denied. Later, while in 
Europe, the Committee renewed its request, with a 
similar refusal from the Hungarian Government. The 
Committee requested that it be permitted to interview 
Imre Nagy, in Romania, an appeal which the Romanian 
Government rejected. 

In concluding comments of the first chapter of the 
report, the Committee declared: 

“The Committee has sought throughout its work to 
apply to the evidence the tests of authenticity and 
coherence which provide the essential criteria of the 
objectivity of any such investigation. While therefore 
bearing in mind the resolutions of the General As- 
sembly, the Committee has approached its task of 
investigation without prejudgment, deeming it essential 
to present a factual report based exclusively on the 
careful examination of reliable evidence. It has con- 
sistently sought to avoid any emotional evaluation of 
the facts. It has endeavored to depict in restrained 
language the situation as reveaied by the evidence 


received.” 
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Unaccompanied teen-agers in camp at Bela Crkva may emigrate when parental authority comes from Hungary 


International Action 


on Behalf of Hungarian Refugees 


{ summing up by a member of the Office of the United Nations 


High Commissioner for Refugees of a successful eight-month effort 


I IGHt months have now passed since the first of the 

4174.277 (as of June 27) Hungarians left their 
country and crossed into Austria, and six months since 
a further 19.383 (as of June 18) sought asylum in 
Yugoslavia. Nowadays, only a relative few present 
themselves at the frontier posts in Yugoslavia and 
\ustria 

The international relief operation undertaken from 
the very beginning of the exodus to assist the uprooted 
people as well as the countries of first asylum has been 
remarkably successful. More than 147,000 people have 
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been resettled and found homes and jobs in thirty-nine 
different countries in Europe and overseas, and over 
ten million dollars has been voluntarily contributed by 
twenty-three governments and numerous private or- 
ganizations. 

In Austria, the deficit between expenditure incurred 
by the Government for Hungarian refugees and inter- 
national assistance received has been narrowed to $900,- 
000. In Yugoslavia, however, this deficit still appears 
in the region of $7 million. 

The High Commissioner has drawn attention to this 
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substantial difference which, although explained by the 
fact that the influx of Hungarians into Yugoslavia be- 
gan at a time when the number of crossings into Austria 
had practically come to a standstill and nations had 
already committed their contributions, nevertheless 
places a moral obligation on governments to extend the 
same measure of solidarity toward Yugoslavia as they 
did toward Austria. 

Official estimates set the number of Hungarian refu- 
gees still in Austria as of June 27 at 28,318 and, as of 
June 18, at 9,949 in Yugoslavia. 

These are manageable figures which hold out the 
possibility of solving the problem completely in the 
very near future. The High Commissioner has set De- 
cember 31, 1957, as the target date. Although this does 
not mean that by that time all Hungarian refugees are 
expected to have been helped, it is hoped that by then 
resources will be available to assist all, either in the 
form of actual movement, visa promises, placement in 
trade, industry, agriculture, vocational training, school- 
ing, housing, or the granting of credit, with the em- 
phasis on emigration. 

Experts have set the number of Hungarian refugees 
who may have to stay in Austria at 10,000. Clearly, 
therefore, there will have to be some form of interna- 
tional help to assist Austria with the integration of 
this number, which is too high to be absorbed by the 
Austrian economy without outside help. 

If this assistance is forthcoming—the UNREF Execu- 
tive Committee has approved the principle of a $3.5 
million program—there need be no severe residual 
problem with its gloomy aspects of hard-core after the 
conclusion of the special international action for Hun- 
garian refugees. Thus, the mistakes of the past will have 
been avoided, with their heavy toll in human suffering, 
and further proof be given of the effectiveness of inter- 
national solidarity in the face of crisis. 


International Action and UNHCR 


The response of the world to the needs of the refu- 
gees was prompt, effective, generous and dynamic. 

A few hours after the mass exodus began, the Aus- 
trian Government sent out an urgent call to alarm 
world opinion. While setting in motion the first emerg- 
ency measures to receive the fleeing thousands, Austria 
appealed, on November 4, directly to governments, 
and sent a telegram to the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees and to the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration, requesting emer- 
gency assistance in the form of financial aid for care 
and maintenance of the refugees and in the form of 
their speedy resettlement. 

At the local level, the Federal authorities requested 
the High Commissioner's representative in Vienna to 
cooperate with the administration in the planning and 
implementation of relief measures. The presence of 
many voluntary organizations, awaiting decisions re- 
garding aid to the civilian population in Hungary, 
facilitated the immediate organization of food distribu- 
tion, clothing, and the setting up of first-aid posts. With- 
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in forty-eight hours, leading personalities of the inter- 
national voluntary agencies and of the Red Cross met 
in Vienna to acquaint themselves with the situation on 
the spot before calling upon their constituent organiza- 
tions to send in further supplies and personnel. By com- 
mon consent, the UNHCR representative was entrusted 
with the task of coordinating locally the international 
effort with the Austrian authorities. A small ad hoc 
committee was created, in which national voluntary or- 
ganizations, the Red Cross, ICEM, and the international 
voluntary agencies met with the Austrian authorities. 
This made possible the speedy channelling of resources 
to the most exposed areas. Food and clothing, bedding 
and blankets held in stock by voluntary agencies, the 
Red Cross and the United States Escapee Program 
(USEP), were directed to reception centres. Whilst re- 
maining in the background, the UNHCR branch office 
served in the spirit of the High Commissioner’s man- 
date, which is to promote, to guide, and to coordinate 
activities of operational agencies, and within the limits 
of available funds to contribute financially to these 
activities. 

On the international plane, the High Commissioner's 
Office played a similar role. 


The Coordinating Group 

In Geneva, a coordinating committee was created, as 
well as a smaller working party, on which all organiza- 
tions in a position to lend their support were repre- 
sented. 

The Permanent Governmental Delegations in Geneva 
were given constantly up-to-date information of new 
developments and advised how their countries might 
best contribute to the international action. These dé- 
marches were supported by direct contact with govern- 
ments in all countries where UNHCR is represented. 
Reports were sent to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations in New York and, through him, to Mem- 
ber States. 

On November 4 the General Assembly passed a 
resolution calling on all nations to help the Hungarian 
refugees. On November 9 the Secretary-General and the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees were 
requested by the General Assembly to make speedy and 
effective arrangements for emergency assistance. Mem- 
ber States were urged to make special contributions for 
this purpose. On November 21 the Secretary-General 
and the High Commissioner were asked to make an 
immediate appeal to meet the “minimum present needs, 
as estimated in the report of the Office of the High 
Commissioner.” This appeal was launched on No- 
vember 30 and called for resettlement opportunities 
and financial aid, the targets set being $10 million. On 
March 11 the Secretary-General and the High Com- 
missioner made a further appeal on the basis of an 
assessment of needs prepared by the High Commission- 
er’s Office and accepted by the UNREF Executive Com- 
mittee during its fourth session in January 1957. 

The responsibility of the High Commissioner's Office 
was thus clearly defined: it had to attract means of 
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help, to serve as a focal point for all organizations, to 
act not unlike an operational planning centre in an 
army, and to present the nations with up-to-date and 
accurate reports on progress made and to advise on 


future action. 


The Evacuation Morement 


There may have been, in the early days, the unavoid- 
able appearance of chaos; so many people of goodwill 
moving in to take part in the action, Nevertheless, with- 
in a short time, a pattern developed of special trains, 
of buses and airplanes moving thousands of Hungarians 
out of Austria. 

The most significant development in the first phase 
of the Operation was perhaps the decision taken almost 
simultaneously by Switzerland, Belgium, Sweden and 


France to accept Hungarian refugees without any 


preliminary screening. A simple statement of preference 
made it possible for a refugee, together with his family, 
to board a train or bus, or an airplane, irrespective of 
age. health, trade, religion or political creed. This ex- 
ample was quickly followed by other I uropean nations 
and overseas countries. Py December 31, 87,838 peo- 
ple had been moved out cof Austria and thousands more 
were promised visas 

Chis clearly could not be done without straining the 
operation to the utmost 

On November 20, for instance, 10,000 refugees had 
to be given temporary shelter in trains, parked in sid- 
ings, as all Camps and reception centres were already 
filled well beyond their capacity. The situation was, 
however. brought under control within twenty-four 
hours. and this through help obtained from private 
foreign sources at the request of the High Commissioner. 

The swiftness with which the arrival of refugees was 
followed by their actual outward movement also created 


specific problems in the reception countries. M ony of 


The UNHCR representative in Yugoslavia meets young 
people at Bela Crkva, gives advice on their problems. 


At Hirtenberg training school in Austria, refugee boys 
continue their college or technical preparatory studies. 


the refugees who accepted to go to a European country 
considered this as the first step forward toward emigra- 
tion overseas. Under the stress of emotion, they wished 
to place an ocean between themselves and the country 
from which they had fled. The American continent, in 
particular, was to them, as it had been for many de- 
cades, the promised land for the European seeking 
refuge from economic stagnation, physical or ideologi- 
cal servitude, racial and religious prejudice; with even 
a distant relative in the United States, in Canada, or in 
Latin America, they saw the hope of new roots. The 
fact that emigration from countries of second asylum 
proved more difficult than from Austria caused much 
disappointment and irritation. 

The decision taken, first by Canada and Australia 
and later by other countries overseas, to open their 
doors to refugees in countries of second asylum not 
only quietened spirits but also made possible the con- 
tinued evacuation from Austria, since the number 
of Hungarians leaving the countries of second asylum 
was replaced by an equal number of arrivals from the 
reception centres in Austria. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that many refugees after a while 
withdrew their names from the application lists for 
overseas resettlement and decided that their future 
need not be outside Europe after all 


Without Epidemics 


For a considerable time the accommodation problem 
in Austria remained acute. The authorities had opened 
with all speed a number of centres in former army 
buildings, in monasteries, mansions and wooden huts— 
many of them, not surprisingly, in a bad state of dis- 
repair. These had to be made habitable again while 
convoys upon convoys arrived. The admirable efforts 
made by the people on the spot and by Red Cross 
teams, originally intended to serve inside Hungary, 
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had its reward. While there was great discomfort, con- 
ditions never caused the outbreak of epidemics, even 
at a time when bitter cold, rain and sleet might have 
played havoc with the health of people. 


Three-way Agreement 

The need for specific supporting action to relieve 
the Austrian authorities of some of the burden of care 
and maintenance could not be denied. A trilateral 
agreement was therefore concluded on December 3, 
1956, between the Austrian Government, UNHCR and 
the League of Red Cross Societies, whereby the latter 
undertook to take care of 25,000 refugees—later ex- 
tended to 45,000. Thus, Red Cross teams from eleven 
nations took over the feeding and clothing, the medical 
and nursing care, as well as recreational arrangements, 
from the Austrian authorities. The overall administra- 
tion, the maintenance of camp buildings, and the utility 
services remained, however, the responsibility of the 
Austrian authorities. Three teams were provided by 
Austria, two by the United Kingdom, one each by 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, the German Fed- 
eral Republic, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and 
the United States. By early January 1957, 65 per cent 
of all Hungarian refugees in Austria, living in twenty- 
six camps, were under the care of the League of Red 
Cross Societies. 

Thanks to this arrangement, the pattern of inter- 
national action was complete: The High Commission- 
er’s Office acted as general planner, coordinator and 
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diplomatic negotiator; the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration helped with all measures 
regarding resettlement and transportation; the League 
of Red Cross Societies relieved the national authorities 
of part of the burden of care and maintenance; volun- 
tary agencies and ad hoc groups from many nations 
provided direct personal services to the refugees. These 
ranged from the creation of first-aid posts along the 
border to emigration counselling; from the setting up 
of soup kitchens to paying for board and lodgings in 
hotels; from the distribution of clothing and supple- 
mentary food to the granting of scholarships to students. 
Never before had so many people and organizations 
been called upon to work together without there being 
a formal overall framework of authority. The pattern of 
cooperation rested upon goodwill, freely accepted 
advice, and a voluntary accepted pattern of divided 
labor. Not only in Austria but also in the countries of 
resettlement governments, voluntary agencies and ad 
hoc committees joined forces to offer emplayment and 
accommodation to the Hungarians. Not all problems 
could be settled immediately. Today, however, most are 
solved or in the process of being solved through family 
reunion, inter-European migration, overseas resettle- 
ment and counselling. 

Whilst the contribution of the High Commissioner’s 
Office to the solution of the refugee problem in Austria 
consisted mainly of financial support from international 
funds brought together for that purpose, in guidance 

(Continued on page 51) 


Refugees at Mataruska Banja, a workers’ holiday camp 
in Yugoslavia, eat food prepared by refugee cooks. 


A church has been set up in the former army academy 
at Traiskirchen, one of the first camps opened in Austria. 
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A New Phase 


oo 4, largest of all United Nations trust 

terriiories, is entering a new phase in its political 
evolution. Its people, following the introduction of a 
first electoral system, will next year go to the polls to 
elect candidates to the central legislative organ of gov- 
ernment. These elections, the first in East Africa held 
on a common roll covering all races, but still ensuring 
a fixed representation of each of the three main ones, 
will take place in about five constituencies as part of a 
series to be completed in 1959. Meanwhile, the nucleus 
of a cabinet system of government is taking shape, 
with the recent appointment of six assistant ministers, 
four of whom are Africans. 

These significant developments—of particular in- 
terest because of the growth of local political activity— 
were revealed during the Trusteeship Council’s recent 
review of the annual report on the territory, submitted 
by Britain, the administering authority. In its detailed 
examination of the report, to which the Council devoted 
twelve meetings of its summer session at Headquarters, 
the views of two African leaders were heard, in addi- 
tion to a mass of supplementary information furnished 
by the representatives of the administering authority. 
The Council, in its conclusions on the annual report, 
welcomed the important steps taken in the constitu- 
tional development of the territory. 


Land of 120 Tribes 


By far the largest and most populous of the ten 
trust territories, Tanganyika lies between the Great 
Lakes of Central Africa and the Indian Ocean. Its 
coastline of over five hundred miles extends from 
Kenya in the north to Mozambique in the south. Its 
total area of 363,000 square miles embraces Africa’s 
two extremes of topographical relief — snowcapped 
Mount Kilimanjaro, and the deep, trough-like depres- 
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Important political steps have recently been taken 
in Tanganyika, the East African trust territory ad- 
ministered by Britain. Described as landmarks in 
the territory's progress, these and other develop- 
ments were surveyed by the Trusteeship Council 
at its last session, which ended on July 12. The 
Council’s appraisal is reviewed on these pages. 


in ‘Tanganyika 


sion of Lake Tanganyika, the world’s second deepest 
lake. In June, 1955, the estimated population was 
8,205,000 Africans, 25,000 Europeans, and 94,400 
other non-Africans, most of whom originate from India 
and Pakistan. The majority of these latter, and some 
3,000 of the Europeans, are regarded as permanently 
settled. 

Among the Africans, no fewer than 120 different 
tribes have been counted, with different cultural and 
linguistic backgrounds. The great majority of the in- 
digenous population are pagan and “ancestor worship” 
survives in various forms. Witchcraft and magic are 
still common in many areas. 

But while the witch doctor may still influence some 
of the tribal activities in the remote hinterland villages, 
modern progress is visible in the urban areas and also, 
increasingly, in the rural parts of Tanganyika. 
Africans in Dar es Salaam and other centres are 
taking an active part in political affairs and are eager 
to see a faster tempo in their progress toward the goal 
of autonomy. The output of educated Africans from the 
schools is accelerating and the widening cash economy 
is leading many thousands toward new hopes and aspi- 
rations. 

Indeed, in the concluding remarks of its report, 
the administering authority observes that the state of 
public opinion may be summarized “as maintaining an 
increasing interest in public affairs particularly 
in the development of local political organizations and 
the composition and working of the new Legislative 
Council.” 

Many factors, however, still hinder rapid develop- 
ment in this vast and geographically diversified territory. 
Physical handicaps with which the people and the 
administration are continually grappling include an 
acute water shortage, soil erosion and vast areas in- 
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fested by the tsetse fly, the ravages of sleeping sickness 
and other tropical diseases, scattered populations, and 
the poverty of the known mineral resources. 

The country’s total needs cannot be met entirely 
from local production and from time to time, owing 
to the uncertainties of rainfall, serious food shortages 
occur. The economy is primarily agricultural and 
pastoral; the main products, apart from locally con- 
sumed foodstuffs, are sisal, coffee, cotton, tobacco, hides 
and skins, nuts, and vegetable oils. 

Chere also exists a variety of mineral resources, many 
of which have not as yet been fully assessed. At the 
present time diamonds, gold, lead and mica are the 
principal minerals being exported. Others are known 
to exist and are being surveyed by a team of mining 
geologists formed in 1952, with the assistance of United 
Nations technical assistance experts. Prospecting for oil 
and radioactive minerals is being carried on with in- 
creasing intensity. So far, however, industry has been 
confined largely to the processing of raw materials. 


Passion for Education 


In introducing the annual report, Sir Andrew Cohen, 
of the United Kingdom, underlined the special emphasis 
which his Government has always placed on education 
in the territories it administers, recognizing its vital 
importance in preparing the dependent peoples for their 
future responsibilities. The United Kingdom has been 
inspired by “the immense and indeed passionate desire” 
of the peoples of the territories for more and better 
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Street scene at Bagamoyo, in 
Tanganyika’s Eastern Province. 
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schooling, regarding this as a challenge to its vigor, 
imagination and skill. 

Ihe administering authority was, he said, proud of 
its achievements in the educational field in Tanganyika. 
The progress of primary education had been such that 
the Government was now concentrating on secondary, 
technical and higher education. The immediate aim was 
to train more men and women to fill responsible posts 
in government, commerce and economic development 
generally. The funds provided for scholarships were 
being increased and Tanganyika students were attending 
the University College at Makerere, in Uganda, in 
steadily increasing numbers, That progress, which also 
included outstanding achievements in the medical field, 
called for considerable expenditure. That was why it 


& 


Tanganyika boy buying mangoes. 


was important to develop the economic resources of the 
territory, not only in agriculture, its main source of 
wealth, but also in mining and secondary industry so as 
to diversify the economy and increase the national 
income. 

It was especially satisfactory that the African mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council were fully aware of the 
connection between education and economic develop- 
ment. At their request, the authorities were drawing up 
in overall plan to increase agricultural productivity. 


Political Advances 


The United Kingdom representative then disclosed 
important political advances which he described as 
“landmarks in Tanganyika’s progress.” These measures 
had been announced by the Governor, Sir Edward 
rwining, in his speech to the Legislative Council on 
April 30 last. 

First of all, direct elections to all the seats on the 
representative side of the Legislative Council were to 
be introduced, and now that an Elections Ordinance 
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Loading timber 
at Mtwara, 
Tanganyika’s 
southernmost 
seaport, The con- 
struction of deep- 
water berths 

has developed 
Mtwara into one 
of the territory’s 
main ports. 


had been passed, preparations were already being made 
for the registration of electors. Tanganyika’s people 
were at different stages of development, unfamiliar with 
electoral procedures and the secret ballot. They there- 
fore had to be prepared for the exercising of their right. 
The elections would take place in some areas in 1958 
and in the rest in 1959. The Ordinance had been enthu- 
siastically accepted by the Legislative Council and very 
well received by public opinion. Important steps had 
also been taken in the Executive, to which the Governor 
had appointed six assistant ministers, of whom four 
were Africans. The others were an Asian and a Euro- 
pean. In this way, Sir Andrew said, the indigenous 
inhabitants were being brought into the government 
and would act as a link between the public and the 
central power. That was an extremely important step. 
Moreover, when the new Legislative Council came into 
being toward the end of 1959, a committee of the 
Council would be appointed to consider the lines on 
which the ministerial system should develop and what 


changes. if any, were required in the electoral con- 


stituencies. 

Some members of the Trusteeship Council might 
have different ways of looking forward into the future. 
But Sir Andrew thought all would agree that an admin- 
istering authority should be guided by two fundamental 
principles: it must ensure the well-being and wealth of 
the people of the trust territory and must prepare 
those people for the responsibilities which lay ahead of 
them. The Government of Tanganyika had made every 
effort and felt sure that the Trusteeship Council would 
welcome the steps it had taken to apply those two 
principles. 

The Council then heard a detailed account of devel- 
opments in Tanganyika during the last eighteen months, 
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covering the period since its last examination of condi- 
tions there. 

In surveying the various events, John Fletcher-Cooke, 
Special Representative for the territory, dealt with some 
of the physical factors which, he felt, should be taken 
into account in assaying overall progress. First, there 
was the shortage of water. Permanent rivers were few 
and boring for water was expensive owing to geological 
circumstances. The evaporation rate was very high and 
the soil porosity gave rise to serious problems of con- 
servation. Thus, two thirds of Tanganyika were prac- 
tically uninhabitable and 99 per cent of the African 
population lived in one third of the territory. 

The Government was doing all it could to correct 
the situation, but it could not change the physical face 
of the country in a few generations. Apart from the 
lack of water, the tsetse fly was a scourge to man and 
beast. The decimation of parts of the indigenous popu- 
lation by the German authorities during the early part 
of the century had resulted in a regeneration of the 
bush, and the encroachment of the tsetse fly over large 
tracts of land which up to that time had been free from 
it. The Government was taking energetic measures but 
the struggle would be a long one. 

Another problem was communications. The uneven 
distribution of the population grouped around the rim 
of the saucer to which Tanganyika could be compared, 
the scattered nature of the areas with high agricultural 
potential, and of such mineral deposits as were known 
to exist, made communications far more costly and 
expensive than would have been the case under different 
circumstances. Tanganyika had many deposits but they 
were far from being as rich as those found in the 
Union of South Africa, in Rhodesia, the Belgian Congo, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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WORLD ECONOMY 


A Suri ey 


Wwe the world economy as a 
whole continued to move for- 
ward in 1956, in many countries im 
portant industries merely marked time 
or even fell back. Yet a common con- 
cern in all countries was the rising 
pressure on prices. To this was added, 
in some countries, growing deficits in 
the balance of payments 

In the industrial countries, the main 
stimulus came from investment activi- 
ties, although the high rates of 
growth which had prevailed in 1955 
were not generally maintained during 
1956. The overall effect of the Suez 
crisis was much less serious than orig- 
inally feared. While pressure on re- 
sources does not appear to have in 
creased in 1956, costs rose appreciably 
in most countries because the growth 
in productivity failed to match the in- 
crease in wages. The rise in prices at 
the consumer level, however, can be 
traced largely to food and _ service 
items 

In the primary exporting countries 
gross domestic production was general- 
ly higher in 1956 than in 1955, the 
average rate of increase being some 
what higher on the whole than the 
rate of population growth. Personal 
consumption also rose in the majority 
of those countries, but in a number of 
cases the most significant increase was 
in the volume of resources devoted 
to capital formation. On the whole, 
demand for commodities which are of 
particular concern to the primary ex- 
porting countries was well maintained, 
remained firm 


and average prices 


» 6 


of Recent ( sans and ‘Trends 


While the deficit on merchandise ac- 
count of the primary exporting coun- 
tries as a group was slightly greater in 
1956 than in 1955, there was, never- 
theless. a small gain in official hold- 
ings of gold and foreign exchange. 
This gain, in large part, reflected a 
inflow of capital and dona- 
from the United 


greater 
tions, particularly 
States. 

In the centrally planned economies, 
Significant changes have taken place in 
the methods of planning and organiza- 
tion Rapid economic expansion 
continued in 1956, although the rate 
of increase was generally somewhat 
lower than in 1955, and shortages were 
encountered in key industries. Output 
ot producer goods increased in most 
of those countries at a higher rate than 
output of consumer goods. Although 
the rise in industrial production in 
1956, as in 1955, was achieved prin- 
cipally by the rise in output per man, 
the increase in productivity slackened 
in most countries. For the second yeal 
in succession agricultural production 
rose considerably in the Soviet Union, 
but all other eastern European coun- 
tries experienced a significant decline 
in grain harvest. The foreign trade 
of countries with centrally planned 
economies rose more in 1956 than in 
1955, and their trade with the rest of 
the world increased faster than trade 
with one another. Western Europe 
continued to account for more than 
half of the trade of the centrally 
planned economies with the rest of 
the world 


These are some of the main points 
that emerge from the study of cur- 
rent developments in the world econ- 
omy contained in the World Economic 
Survey, 1956. This study provided the 
main background for the discussion of 
the world economic situation at the 
summer session of the Economic and 
Social Council, which convened in 
Geneva on July 2. Other background 
included Economic 
De velopments in the Middle East, 
1955-1956, Economic Developments 
in Africa, 1955-1956, and economic 
reports by the three regional economic 


documentation 


commissions of the Council. 

In compliance with a recent request 
of the Economic and Social Council 
that future surveys should focus at- 
tention on long-term problems of gen- 
eral interest, Part I of the World Eco- 
nomic survey, 1956, prepared by the 
United Nations Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, is devoted 
to a study of balance of payments 
problems during the postwar period. 

Part If contains an examination of 
recent events in the world economy. 
Drawing upon the analyses of both 
postwar trends and recent experience, 
the introduction to the survey ex- 
problems of external 
disequilibrium and their relation to 


amines some 


internal imbalance. 


Introduction 


The introduction states that the cur- 


rent economic expansion Was asso- 
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ciated with some acceleration of price 
rises during 1956, and in some coun- 
tries mounting deficits on the balance 
of payments appeared. Increasingly 
during 1956 governments came to 
tighten the reins on both producer 
and consumer. These restraints were 
found necessary despite the continued 
existence in many countries of con- 
siderable unused capacity, notably in 
the consumer goods and building in- 
dustries. 

Analyzing the problem of internal 
balance, the survey remarks that 
“while economic policy must guard 
against too rapid a rise in effective de- 
mand because it may generate a wage- 
price spiral, it must at the same time 
avoid too slow a rise that might have 
unwelcome depressing effects on eco- 
nomic activity.” The current economic 
imbalance raises the question of the 
ability of industrial countries to main- 
tain stable economic growth. It is not 
sufficient to stabilize effective demand, 
the survey observed; an_ industrial 
economy is faced with the dilemma 
that it must expand continuously if 
it is to remain in balance. 

Recent economic events have em- 
phasized that the maintenance of glo- 
bal balance between demand and pro- 
ductive capacity is not sufficient to 
assure internal balance. Since resources 
are not freely transferable among in- 
dustries, excess demand may emerge 
in some industries while capacity in 
others remains under-utilized. In such 
circumstances a policy of generalized 
restraint upon demand may prove 
costly. 

The survey finds that despite the 
appearance of a certain degree of slack 
in several industrial sectors, the pres- 
sure On existing capacity in certan 
key industries—notably energy, steel 
and engineering—has been so intense 
in most countries that it has 


ary policies at present being applied by 
governments, the survey remarks that 
general monetary restraints often ap- 
pear to be preferred to tax increases as 
the main line of defence against any 
new pressure on resources. But the 
survey asks whether the “pendulum 
may not by now have swung too far 
in the opposite direction.” There is 
little evidence that “credit restraints, 
however essential they may be in the 
short run, can in themselves provide 
an adequate long-term answer to the 
need for maintenance of higher in- 
ventories or for expansion of capacity 
in key bottleneck industries, or for in- 
creasing the mobility of resources.” 
There is equally little empirical sup- 
port for a belief that monetary policy 
can by itself “provide a suitable and 
effective substitute for appropriate 
wage-price policies by labor, manage- 
ment and government.” A single eco- 
nomic policy, the survey declares, 
“seems no more likely to overcome all 
sources of imbalance which produce 
rising prices and wages than is a 
single medicine likely to cure all dis- 
eases which produce a fever.” 

The multiplicity of inflationary 
forces, the survey notes, is even more 
evident in the underdeveloped than in 
the industrial countries. The answer to 
the problem of inflation in the under- 
developed countries cannot be sought 
in the “inadequacy of monetary or 
fiscal policy alone,” nor even in the 
“inadequacy of plant and equipment.” 
An additional key element in infla- 
tionary pressures in underdeveloped 
countries is the “high degree of im- 
mobility of resources which pre- 
vents the structure of production from 
adapting itself sufficiently rapidly to 
the pattern of demand.” 

“It is clear,” states the survey, “that 


fiscal and monetary policy alone, how- 
ever essential they may be for price 
stability, will not suffice to maintain 
economic growth without inflationary 
pressures; in the absence of policies to 
adapt the pattern of production and 
supply to the pattern of demand in a 
growing economy, fiscal and monetary 
restrictions may preserve stability only 
at the cost of retarding or even pre- 
venting economic development.” Un- 
less an appropriate part of the under- 
utilized manpower and materials is 
devoted to the expansion of supplies of 
food and other consumer goods hand 
in hand with the rise in investment, 
underdeveloped countries may be 
faced with “the cruel decision of either 
choking off economic growth or seeing 
it frustrated by unendurable _ infla- 
tionary pressure.” 

The survey indicates that complex 
as are the problems of promoting 
growth with internal stability, they are 
eclipsed by the challenge posed by re- 
quirements of external balance. In a 
dynamic world economy, international 
equilibrium requires not only that each 
country should maintain internal bal- 
ance but also that the rates of growth 
in all countries should be consistent 
with one another. 

In this connection, the survey re- 
calls some of the major changes in the 
structure of world trade during the 
postwar period which have tended to 
generate disequilibrium. World de- 
mand for primary products has lagged 
substantially behind that for manu- 
factures; within manufactures there 
has been a major relative shift in 
world demand from consumer to capi- 
tal goods, and, among consumer goods, 
from non-durables to durables. Among 
the primary products there has also 
been considerable diversity in growth 

of demand; world demand for 





acted as a brake on the gen- 
eral growth of the economy. 

Another important element 
in current pressures, the survey 
notes, is the emergence of cost 
inflation. Among the factors 
contributing to the inflation of 
costs, bottlenecks in basic in- 
dustries have been of great im- 
portance. But these 
bottlenecks. prices have been 
rising as a result of attempts by 
various income-earning groups 
preserve their 
shares of an expanding nation- 
al income. Part of the increase 
in wage rates has, it is true, 
been offset by growing produc- 
tivity, but with the slackening 
rate of growth of economic ac- 
tivity in 1956 the contribution 
of this element has also de- 
clined. 

Turning to the anti-inflation- 
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well as new 
emerge. In the meantime, however, the present 
period marks a phase of economic activity as 
nearly devoid of abnormal influences as we may 
hope to achieve. It is accordingly especially im- 
portant for us to give thought to any challenge 
to long-term growth which experience shows 
may be generated under such circumstances.” 


as 


“The current phase of economic growth 
resents without a doubt the most nearly ‘normal’ 
period of peacetime activity we have witnessed 
since the end of the war. It is unfortunately true 
that a very high proportion of resources contin- 
ues to be sidetracked into armaments in all parts 
of the world. When the time comes—as I am 
firmly convinced it must—that the world can 
safely reduce its military outlays, new problems, 
certainly 


opportunities, will 


—From a statement by 
Secretary-General 

Dag Hammarskjold to the 
Economic and Social Council. 


rep- 


oil has expanded steadily and 
continuously, but other min- 
erals have fared less well, and 
staple foods and agricultural 
raw materials have lagged bad- 
ly behind. 

While the industrial coun- 
tries have shown considerable 
flexibility in adapting their ex- 
ports to the changing structure 
of world demand, much great- 
er difficulties have been en- 
countered in many underdevel- 
oped countries. Many of the 
latter are thus confronted with 
the dilemma that a rate of 
growth consistent with external 
equilibrium may result in a 
widening gap between their 
levels of living and those of 
the industrial countries. 

If the gap is gradually to be 
narrowed rather than widened, 
the survey explains, provision 
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must be made for permitting levels of 
living in underdeveloped countries to 
rise at a faster percentage rate than in 
industrial countries, without incurring 
balance of payments difficulties. If 
allowance is made for the more rapid 
increase in population likely in the 
underdeveloped countries because of 
the recent sharp decline in their death 
rates, it will be evident, the survey 
states, that the relative rate of increase 
must be even higher in total than in 
per Capita incomes. 

For a time this may be facilitated 
through capital imports; these may 
enable a country to import in excess 
of its exports and to use the additional 
margin of supplies to expand its pro- 
ductive capacity and income. Sooner 
or later, however, an underdeveloped 
country must achieve a rate and pat- 
tern of economic development suffi- 
ciently rapid and diversified to satisfy 
two joint requirements: (1) produc- 
tive capacity must be so expanded as 
to provide the margin of income for 
the savings necessary to support a 
growing economy without inflationary 
pressure, and (2) the economy must 
become sufficiently diversified to pro- 
vide not only for internal flexibility 
but also for a measure of adaptability 
to the changing structure of world 
demand. 

“If a better balance in world eco- 
nomic growth is to be achieved,” the 
introduction to the survey concludes, 
then “the structure of world produc- 
tion must become better adapted to 
the pattern of world demand.” 


Part I. Postwar Balance of 
Payments Experience 


After a brief historical review of 
worldwide balance of payments ex- 
perience since the Second World War, 
the survey examines the main postwar 
changes in the network of international 
balances and the pattern of interna- 
tional settlements. There follows a 
review of the principal factors under- 
lying postwar balance of payments 
experience, first in the industrial coun- 
tries, then in the primary producing 
countries. 

The survey points out that despite 
all the physical upheaval of the Second 
World War, the task of reviving pro- 
duction and trade after the war proved 
to be infinitely easier than that of 
restoring a viable international bal- 
ance. In most parts of the world out- 
side the battle areas, the survey states, 
the shift of the economy from a war- 
time to a peacetime footing was ac- 
complished with unexpectedly little 
friction, and prewar levels of civilian 
output were soon being far surpassed 
Even in Western Europe the prewar 
volume of total output was regained 
in the course of 1948. Only in south- 
Asia was the recovery period 


eastern 
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prolonged, partly because of the rel- 
atively slow revival of agriculture—as 
in Europe—and partly because of the 
great complex of problems which ac- 
companied the transition to independ- 
ence in many of the countries in the 
area, 

At the end of the war, the survey 
continues, and even during the early 
postwar years, it was generally be- 
lieved that the most dangerous long- 
term threat to international balance 
would arise from periodic deflationary 
tendencies in great trading countries. 
It has turned out, however, that the 
more important problems thus far in 
the postwar period have been those 
posed by the large structural changes 
in the world economy and by the 
universal demand for the fullest pos- 
sible utilization of resources with a 
view to rapid economic growth. 


General Postwar Pattern of 
International Trade and 
Payments 


The survey observes that the pattern 
of international trade and payments 
emerging in the course of the early 
postwar years represented a response 
to tremendous shifts in the world 
distribution of income, productive 
capacity and exchange assets resulting 
directly or indirectly from the war. 

The widespread destruction of in- 
dustrial and agricultural capacity in 
the battle areas—primarily in Europe 
and Asia—had been accompanied by 
dramatic advances in the economic 
potential of North America and Aus- 
tralasia and, to a lesser extent, of 
countries in Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica. These changes in the relative 
economic strength of great areas of 
the globe were certain to necessitate 
far-reaching modifications in the pat- 
tern of world trade and payments. 

The period from 1949 to 1952, 
states the survey, presented special 
difficulties, first on account of the 
balance of payments crisis of 1949 in 
the sterling area, and later because of 
the abnormal changes which accom- 
panied the conflict in Korea. 

With the end of the Korean con- 
flict, the levelling off in armament 
expenditures in the major industrial 
countries, and the gradual dissipation 
of the after-effects of the commodity 
price cycle of the period preceding 
1953, the major focus of interest in 
the economic field shifted to long-term 
problems. 

By 1955, the abnormalities evident 
in the pattern of international balances 
during the early postwar years had 
been largely eliminated, for events 
in the intervening years had tended to 
restore a pattern more closely akin to 
that of 1938. 

Certain of the multilateral elements 
characteristic of international transac- 


tions before the Second World War 
and preserved through United States 
aid during the early postwar years 
have persisted throughout the postwar 
period, though within a narrower 
compass. Substantial dollar surpluses 
continue to accrue to dependencies of 
several of the western European coun- 
tries through their sales of primary 
products to North America; these sur- 
pluses are offset or more than offset 
by net imports of goods and services 
from the respective metropolitan coun- 
tries. The dollars thus transferred 
serve, as before the war, to assist in 
financing western European deficits 
with North America. In the case of 
the sterling arez also, net imports of 
dollar goods by a constituent country 
may be financed through the dollar 
surpluses accruing to certain of the 
dependencies, and through the sale ot 
gold, especially by the Union of South 
Africa, in London. 

Settlements within western Europe 
have also reverted to something more 
closely akin to the prewar pattern. 
Western Germany has regained the 
position of the largest net exporter to 
continental western European coun- 
tries which, in turn, like western Ger- 
many itself, have export balances with 
the United Kingdom. These balances 
with the United Kingdom finance net 
imports from the overseas sterling area 
and other overseas countries in the 
sterling transferable account area; and, 
to the extent that, under the rules of 
the European Payments Union, bal- 
ances with the sterling area as a whole 
are partly convertible into dollars, they 
are available to pay for net imports 
from the dollar area, as before the war. 

The tendency toward a closer 
bilateral balancing of transactions be- 
tween western Europe and North 
America is simply another aspect of 
the difficulties encountered by western 
Europe in earning dollars in transac- 
tions with third areas. Underdeveloped 
countries implementing programs of 
economic development, or encounter- 
ing inflationary pressures for other rea- 
sons, have pressed more firmly against 
the limit of their capacities to import 
than they did before the war, and have 
not generally been in a position to use 
dollars for purchases outside the dol- 
lar area. 

With the decline in east-west trade, 
and the channeling of such trade with- 
in the framework of bilateral trade and 
payments agreements, the importance 
of multilateral elements in transactions 
with eastern Europe and mainland 
China has likewise been much reduced 
compared with prewar years. 

The survey considers that while the 
system of international settlements is 
much more viable than it was during 
the early postwar period, its central 
weakness continues to hinge upon 
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abnormal elements in the balance of 
North America with the rest of the 
world. In particular, the maintenance 
of equilibrium on dollar account con- 
tinues to rely upon the non-com- 
mercial components of western Eu- 
rope’s balance with North America, 
particularly the overseas military ex- 
penditures of the United States. 


Balance of Payments 
Experience of Industrial 
Countries 


The most important long-term de- 
velopment in the balance of payments 
of the industrial countries in the 
course of the postwar period, the sur- 
vey states, consists of the revival of 
western Europe's ability to pay its own 
way on external account, and a cor- 
responding reduction in the need for 
special economic aid from North 
America. The improved balance of 
payments position of western Europe 
has permitted a progressive reduction 
in exchange and trade controls. Never- 
theless, while the problem of external 
imbalance has lost much of the critical 
character of the early postwar years, 
many countries have experienced 
periodic recurrences of disequilibrium. 

The examination of the postwar ex- 
perience of the industrial countries 
reveals that their external balances 
have been remarkably sensitive to 
changes in domestic demand. The posi- 
tion of the United States in this respect 
is unique. Through its sheer economic 
size in relation to other countries, the 
United States exerts an influence upon 
its own balance of payments and upon 
those of other countries which is far 
greater than any corresponding influ- 
ence from abroad upon its domestic 
economy or external balance. No other 
country outside the centrally planned 
economies is in this position. But post- 
war fluctuations in the United States 
have been relatively small and could 
therefore be partly or largely offset by 
compensating movements elsewhere. 

In the absence of major economic 
fluctuations in the United States, the 
external balances of individual coun- 
tries have acted as a safety valve: 
internal inflationary pressures have 
been accompanied by rising import 
balances while a falling away of in- 
ternal demand has been offset, at least 
in part, by rising export balances. The 
higher the level of utilization of do- 
mestic capacity in any country, the 
more pronounced has been this rela- 
tionship. However, the movement in 
the extefnal balance of each country 
has not occurred in isolation from 
events in other countries, but has also 
depended upon how demand has been 
developing elsewhere. 

The balance of payments experience 
of the industrial countries has also 
been determined in large part by their 
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adaptability to the changing pattern 
of domestic and foreign demand. 
Much has depended on whether the 
markets for the goods in which each 
country specialized in its export trade 
happened to be those whose import 
demand was registering the greatest 
advances. On the whole, much greater 
flexibility has been shown in the 
adaptation of the commodity composi- 
tion of trade than of its geographic 
distribution. 

Structural factors have also been 
involved in certain short-term balance 
of payments problems. Even where 
there has been no overall excess of 
demand, countries operating at or close 
to full employment have often experi- 
enced bottlenecks in one or more fields 
of industry, notably in coal, steel and 
certain of the engineering sectors. This 
has necessitated abnormally high im- 
ports, or significant reductions in net 
exports, of the items in short supply. 
This type of problem arises basically 
from short-term immobility of plant, 
equipment and labor force. 

The range of price increases in the 
industrial countries since 1950 is rela- 
tively broad, the maximum spread 
being of the order of 30 per cent. This 
spread is similar to that experienced 
in the same countries during the 
1920's. Most of the increases in prices 
in the industrial countries since the 
end of the immediate postwar inflation 
in 1948 appear to have been cost-in- 
duced rather than demand-induced. 

From time to time, short-term 
fluctuations in the balance of pay- 
ments, arising from exceptional events, 
have generated acute payments diffi- 
culties quite out of proportion to their 
significance in the long run. Such 
events include inventory movements, 
abrupt changes in terms of trade or 
harvest failures. These fluctuations 
have been indicative of the inadequacy 
of foreign exchange reserves. A recent 
development of some interest, how- 
ever, has been the increased recourse 
to the International Monetary Fund 
for financing short-term deteriorations 
in external balance. 

Where evidence clearly suggests that 
the primary source of balance of pay- 
ments difficulties in a country lies in 
an excess of total demand, says the 
survey, there is everything to be said 
for as strong a restraint upon the 
forces of expansion as the situation 
requires. There is, however, a danger 
of resorting to deflationary policies at 
times when a quite different sort of 
action is required. For instance, the 
discouragement of productive invest- 
ment, while it may offer a short-term 
solution to immediate problems, may 
delay structural adjustments which 
are necessary if long-run equilibrium 
is to be achieved and recurrent balance 
of payments crises avoided. 


Balance of Payments 
Experience of Primary 
Producing Countries 


For the primary producing coun- 
tries, the survey notes that, while the 
postwar expansion of world trade has 
provided an external environment con- 
ducive to a quickened pace of eco- 
nomic growth, a majority of countries 
have experienced some intensification 
of pressure on their external balance; 
for, although high levels of activity in 
the industrial countries have sustained 
demand for primary products, the ex- 
pansion in export receipts of the 
primary producing countries has gen- 
erally fallen short of the increase in 
their import demand. 

To some extent, this increase in im- 
port demand has been moderated by 
growing domestic production of con- 
sumer goods, but demand for im- 
ported capital equipment has risen 
almost everywhere. Moreover, adapta- 
tion of the structure of domestic pro- 
duction to the changing pattern of 
domestic demand has generally been 
less than in the industrial countries. 
In particular, inflexibility in domestic 
food supplies, in the face of rising in- 
comes and population, has intensified 
import demand in a number of coun- 
tries. In many cases, industrialization 
has itself necessitated larger imports 
of raw materials. 

Thus, imports have generally risen 
more than domestic output, while on 
the whole exports have risen no more 
than domestic production or have lag- 
ged behind. For the primary producing 
countries as a group, this development 
has reflected the fact that import 
demand for primary products has not 
kept pace with the growth in incomes 
and output in the industrial countries. 

Though improved terms of trade 
have frequently raised import capacity 
by more than export volume, the in- 
crease in import demand has generally 
exceeded the rise in import capacity 
also. Only a few countries have ex- 
perienced both an expansion in for- 
eign demand for their exports and a 
transformation of domestic demand 
and production to the extent necessary 
to raise import capacity as rapidly as 
import demand and hence prevent the 
emergence of pressure upon the ex- 
ternal balance. In a number of coun- 
tries, inflation and the resulting change 
in the relationship between domestic 
and foreign prices have further inten- 
sified demand for imports or reduced 
exportable supplies. 

A marked degree of short-term 
instability in the balance of payments 
has been common experience among 
the primary exporting countries. 

The survey remarks that the: great 
majority of these countries are con- 
fronted by an inescapable dilemma— 
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Whether to accept a rate of growth 
consistent with external equilibrium 
in the full Knowledge that that rate 
is likely to involve a widening of the 
gap between their levels of living and 
those of the industrial countries, or 
whether to seek to promote a more 
rapid rate of growth, running the risk 
of persistent disequilibrium in their 
economic relations with other coun- 
tries. The survey considers that the 
nature of the solution depends in part 
on the extent to which the primary 
exporting countries are able to draw 
upon a larger flow of resources from 
abroad than has been available to 


them thus far in the postwar period. 


Part Il. Current Economic 
Derelopments—Recent’§ Trends 
in Industriel Countries 


Economic activity in the industrial 
countries continued rise to new 
highs in 1956. The expansion entered 
its third year in North America and 
its fourth year in western Europe. In 
broad perspective, the survey notes 
that “it may be looked upon as the 
first peacetime expansion dominated 
neither by the pent-up demand of the 
immediate postwar period nor by the 
pressure of war activities during the 
Korean boom 

The process of current expansion 
initially derived much of its impetus 
from investment activities in housing, 
partly stimulated by government poll- 
cies. As the expansion gathered mo- 
mentum, the rise in expenditure on 
consumer durables and investment in 
industry became the dominant ex- 
pansionary forces. By 1956 housing 
had ceased to be a factor in expansion, 
and expenditure on consumer durables 
generally slowed down, reflecting, in 
reaction from the auto- 
mobile boom of the previous year. In- 


particular, 


vestment activities in industry, how- 
ever, continued to be a dynamic force, 
although at a less vigorous pace. 


Though the pressure on resources 


does not appear to have increased 
over that of a year earlier, the advance 
in prices and wages became more 
striking. The main stimulus to prices 
was largely domestic in origin. There 
Was a Significant rise in costs in most 
countries as productivity began to lag 
behind the rise in wages. 


Europe the rate of 
increase in industrial production 
amounted to 4 per cent in 1956 as 
contrasted with 9 per cent in 1955. 
In the United States the 3 per cent 
rise in 1956 was less than a third of 


In western 


that achieved in the preceding year. 
On the other hand, Japan’s industrial 
production increased by a fifth in 


1956, far surpassing the increase at- 


tained in any other industrial country. 


The survey remarks that supply 
factors undoubtedly played a major 
role in the slowing down of the 
boom, not so much through their 
physical effect in limiting 
output as through their indirect infu- 
ence in inducing governments of many 


direct 


countries to adopt or reinforce re- 
strictive economic measures in 1955 
when the pressure of demand began 
to generate inflationary tendencies. 
Shortages of supply actually eased in 


many cases in 1956. 


Investment goods industries, partic- 
ularly the engineering industry, which 
had been working at capacity limits 
in 1955, experienced some easing of 


pressure in 1956. 


Ihe demand for steel in western 
Europe continued to increase in 1956 
although at a decidedly slower rate 
than in 1955 when the iron and steel 
industry was generally working at 
capacity limits. In the United States 
production of crude steel amounted to 
104.5 million metric tons during 1956 
as against 106.2 million during 1955; 
in the United Kingdom it was 21.1 
million as against 20.1 million; in 
western Germany, 22.6 million as 
against 21.3 million; and in France, 
13.4 million as against 12.6 million. 





Impact of the Suez Crisis 


The Suez crisis in the autumn of 
1956 dramatically focused the world’s 
attention on western Europe's energy 
problem. The immediate impact of the 
blocking of the Suez Canal and the 
damage done to one of the major oil 
pipelines was an acute shortage of oil 
in most western European countries. 
It also revealed the high degree of 
vulnerability of one of Europe’s major 
sources of energy. 

The survey notes that a fundamental 
difference in western Europe’s situa- 
tion in regard to energy during the 
postwar period, compared with pre- 
war, lies in its rapidly increasing de- 
pendence on oil, indigenous produc- 
tion of which is negligible. This shift 
in consumption is the result of 
changes in demand on the one hand, 
and of the fact that domestic produc- 
tion of energy, mainly from coal min- 
ing, is reaching capacity limits. So far 
as coal was concerned, the increasing 
dependence of Europe on 
United States supply was evident be- 
fore the Suez crisis. 

The survey declares that by the 
spring of 1957 it seemed clear that 
although the blocking of the Suez 
Canal had indeed caused a number of 
difficulties in western Europe, and its 
impact would be felt for some time 
to come, the overall effect had never- 
theless been much less serious than 
was originally feared. 

During the Suez increased 
shipments from the Western Hemi- 
sphere, together with shipments from 
the Middle East by way of the longer 
Cape route and from the smaller, un- 
impaired pipeline to the Mediter- 
ranean, had on the average supplied 
western Europe with about 80 per cent 
of its normal requirements of oil. By 
the end of the first quarter of 1957, 
with the partial resumption of flow 
through the damaged pipeline, sup- 
plies of oil were coming into west- 
ern Europe at almost the same rate as 
before the crisis. 


western 


Crisis 


The only major exception to the un- 
expectedly mild impact on production 
was the automobile industry, which 
was directly affected by gasoline ration- 
ing. The fall in automobile production 
between October and December in 
1956 in all the major producing coun- 
tries in western Europe appeared to be 
more than seasonal. 


The shipbuilding industry, on the 
other hand, was favorably affected by 
the shipping which sent 
orders, for new tankers in particular, 
to an all-time high. Practically all the 
larger shipyards are fully booked until 
1960 or later. The shipbuilding boom 
has also acted as a stimulus in the steel 
industry, particularly for the produc- 
tion of heavy steel plate, 
demand for which is also likely to 
come from the desire to expand stor- 
age facilities for petroleum products 
in most western European countries 


shortage, 


increased 


The effect of the Suez crisis on 
commodity prices was on the whole 
limited. The shortage of shipping space 
was reflected in sharp increases in 
freight rates, which in some cases rose 
above the record levels noted during 
the Korean boom. The rising freight 
rates had a considerable effect on 
prices in western Europe of certain 
bulky imports, such as fuels, ores and 
grain, but for primary commodities 
with a high value per ton, such as rub- 
ber, tin and tea, the freight content 
in the European price does not exceed 
5 per cent. 


The overall effect of the Suez crisis 
on the balance of payments of western 
European countries varied a great deal 
from country to country. The net ex- 
porters of shipping services, notably 
Norway, benefited, while most net im- 
porters of shipping services suffered 
a deterioration in their foreign bal- 
ance. More important may be the in- 
crease in the dollar deficit which 
occurred as a result of the expansion 
in oil imports from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 
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West Germany Steelworker at fa- 
mous steel works in Duishure arc- 
welding heavy steel plates. 


France Hydro-electric station at 
Génissiat produces 1,700 million kwh 
per year, part going to Switzerland. 


eCe Steelworker at Eleusis fac- 
near Athens guiding a red-hot 


steel rod into an extrusion press. 





Changes in the Volume and 
Pattern of Demand 


Gross national product continued 
to rise in 1956, but at a rate lower, in 
most countries, than that attained in 
the earlier years of the current ex- 
pansion. It was relatively small 
under 2 per cent—in Denmark, Swe- 
den and the United Kingdom, and 
only a littl higher—about 2.5 per 
cent—in the United States. In the 
other industrial countries, despite the 
slowing down in the course of the 
year, the rate of increase remained 
high, 


relatively ranging from about 


4 per cent in France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands and Norway to 7 per cent in 


Canada and western Germany. 

The slowing down in the overall rate 
reflected the 
movement in industrial production, al- 
though in some countries of western 
Europe a bad harvest in 1955-56 also 


of expansion largely 


contributed to this development. 

The high rates of increase in fixed 
investment, which had been an im- 
portant feature of the earlier years of 
the economic upswing, were not gen- 
erally maintained in 1956. This re- 
flected, among other things, a_pro- 
nounced slackening in residential 
construction activity, which resulted 
in large from government 
curbs which had the effect of tighten- 
ing credit and raising interest rates. 
Higher costs of land and construction 
in the United States also had an ad- 
verse effect on housing investment 
Continued weaknes in housing in early 
1957 prompted several governments 


to ease 


measure 


credit conditions affecting 
residential construction. 

In 1956 there was also a slowing 
down of international consumer de- 
mand for durables, especially auto- 
mobiles. On the other hand, the survey 
observes that foreign demand for the 
exports of industrial countries did not 
slacken in 1956. In western Germany, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom and the United States the 
volume of goods and services exported 
in 1956 rose either at about the same 
at a higher rate than in the 
preceding while the rate of 
growth of imports slowed down con- 


rate or 


vear, 


siderably except in Italy and Norway. 
As a result the real balance of trade 
in all those countries improved, thus 
completely reversing, for most of 
them, the experience of the preceding 
year. There was, for the most part, 
little change in the terms of trade of 
industrial countries in 1956, for both 
export prices and import prices rose 

The survey stresses that although 
a creeping advance of prices had been 
evident in earlier years of the upswing 
in most industrial countries, the year 
1956 was characterized both by the 
widespread occurrence of price ad- 
vances and by the relatively high rates 
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of increase. Examination of consumer 
prices reveals that the rise can be 
traced largely to the food and service 
items. This rise in the cost of living 
stimulated demands for 


Wages, and wages, in 1956, rose at a 


increased 


higher rate than prices. The rise in 
resulting from higher 
Wages was not entirely offset by in- 


costs these 


creased productivity. 


Outlook for 1957 


Purning to the economic outlook for 
1957, as it appeared at the end of the 
first quarter, the survey stated that, 
while it was clouded with uncertain- 
ties, no acceleration in economic activ- 
itv was foreseen in the immediate 
future, nor Was any 
sion envisaged. Significant disturbing 
changes seemed unlikely on the sup- 
ply side. Conditions approaching over- 
all utilization of capacities and labor 
had been attained in 1955 in most 
countries, and the situation of certain 
key supplies, such as fuel and steel, 
had not become tighter. On the de- 
mand side, the general prospect was 
that expansion would continue to be 
restrained, but there was no sign of 
any drying up of aggregate demand. 
Some slowing down in fixed invest- 
ment was indicated. In the United 
States, where the overall expansion in 
1956 was moderate, the situation re- 
mained relatively stable in the first few 
months of 1957, and current expecta- 
tions were for the continuation of a 
modest advance during the year. 


serious) reces- 


Recent Trends in Primary 
Exporting Countries 


The main stream of foreign trade 
of the primary exporting countries, 
the survey explains, connects them 
with the industrial countries to a much 
greater extent than with one another. 
In this respect, the flow of trade dif- 
fers greatly from that of the industrial 
group, within which intra-trade is 
much more important. A corollary to 
this is the fact that, in the primary 
exporting countries, import capacity 
and hence, in part, standards of living 
and, more significant for economic 
growth, the rate of fixed capital forma- 
tion—is governed in large measure by 
the demand for primary commodities 
in the industrial countries. 

In general, world production of pri- 
mary commodities (outside of main- 
land China, eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union) was greater in the year 
ending in 1956 than in the preceding 
year, the only significant exceptions 
being wheat, olive oil, rubber and tin. 

On the whole, demand for the com- 
modities which are of particular con- 
cern to the primary exporting coun- 
tries was well maintained, and aver- 
age prices remained fairly firm. With 
the slowing down of the expansion in 
investment and in the production of 
consumer durable goods, however, the 
1955 rubber and metals boom came 
to an end. Notwithstanding a rise in 
sugar and wool prices in the last quar- 
ter of 1956, the main market weak- 
ness—relative to 1953 levels—per- 








“We are as yet far from having arrived at solutions of the many 
questions inherent in the process of accelerating economic growth 
while maintaining internal and external balance. What is most en- 
couraging, perhaps, is the tendency emerging almost everywhere to 
replace rigid adherence to dogma by a pragmatic approach, involving 
a patient re-examination of specific problems in a search for concrete 
solutions. It is greatly to be hoped that the development of this ap- 
proach at the national level will also be accompanied by growing 
attention not only to the regional but also to the worldwide implications 
of national policy. Welcoming as we do all signs of growing regional 
collaboration, we must never lose sight of the greater objective—the 
strengthening and expansion of the entire world economy. 

“It is in this context that this Council can play a constructive role. 
With basically similar problems of economic growth being faced by 
sO many countries, and with regional arrangements for expanding 
markets being freely discussed, the loosening of the bonds of doctrine 
in the field of economic policy presents us with an opportunity for 
serving the world ecamomy. There is not only the challenge of the 
problems at the natiorjal level, though I feel that a free exchange of 
ideas and experience Such as is possible in this forum could be of 
considerable value. There is also the crucial fact that economic bal- 
ance is an international matter. The effects of national or regional 
policies cannot be confined to the nations or regions in question: no 
more than individuals can countries ‘live unto themselves.’ ’ 


—From a statement by Secretary- 


’ 


General Dag Hammarskjold 
to the Economic and 
Social Council. 
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sisted in the category of agricultural 
products, especially those used in in- 
dustry. 

Gross imports into North America 
and western Europe of the major cate- 
gories of food, beverages, tobacco and 
crude materials, including petroleum 
and non-ferrous metals, were 11 per 
cent higher in value in the first three 
quarters of 1956 than in the cor- 
responding period of 1955. This repre- 
sents a greater increase than between 
1954 and 1955, but much of it was 
provided by an upsurge in exports 
from North America, especially of 
cotton, wheat and oilseeds. For the 
year as a whole exports from the pri- 
mary producing countries were only 
5 per cent above the 1955 level com- 
pared with 12 per cent in the case of 
the industrial countries. 

The survey remarks that trade data 
do not provide any firm evidence that 
the closing of the Suez Canal exerted 
a systematic influence on the volume 
of exports or imports of the primary 
exporting countries. Apart from Egypt, 
the only countries whose trade ob- 
viously suffered were the oil exporting 
and transit countries of the Middle 
East. 

By the use of ‘indicators’ of pro- 
duction, consumption and investment, 
the survey has attempted to show the 
probable order of magnitude of 
changes in available supplies and their 


use. These indicators suggest that gross 
domestic production was higher in 
1956 than in 1955 in most of the pri- 
mary exporting countries. The survey 
points out that in view of the low per 


capita income which characterizes 
many of these countries, the average 
increase was not very high—perhaps 
of the order of 3 to 5 per cent—but 
it exceeded the overall rate of pop- 
ulation growth. 

In most of the countries in which 
greater than-average increases in pro- 
duction were registered—Rhodesia, the 
Belgian Congo, Venezuela, Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic, for example 
—expansion of the principal export 
commodities was chiefly responsible. 
In Mexico, however, the main stimulus 
came from secondary industry and 
tourism. 

At the other end of the scale were 
several countries in which the per 
capita level of production failed to in- 
crease in 1956. In some—notably In- 
donesia and  Pakistan—agricultural 
shortfalls were the main cause. In 
others—including Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Australia, and Turkey to a 
less extent—the situation was more 
complex; here the slowing down re- 
flected in varying degrees the restrain- 
ing influence of government anti-in- 
flationary policies. 

In many of the less developed coun- 
tries industrial production advanced to 
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Chile—Mining of copper, a principal export product, near Potrerillos. 


a greater degree than agricultural pro- 
duction. This was noticeable in Chile, 
Guatemala and Mexico as in India, 
Pakistan and the Philippines. In 
China (Taiwan), by contrast, agricul- 
tural production increased more than 
industrial production. There was some 
retardation in the rate of expansion of 
manufacturing output in a number of 
countries, including Australia, Israel, 
New Zealand and South Africa, while 
there was actually a slight decline in 
Argentina and Brazil and a more sub- 
stantial decline in Algeria, Morocco 
and Tunisia. 

Personal consumption rose in the 
aggregate in almost all primary ex- 
porting countries in 1956; in most 
cases, however, by rather less than 
production. In Indonesia, however, 
and to a smaller extent in Ceylon and 
Thailand the increase in consumption 
was proportionately greater than the 
increase in domestic production. In 
India, though consumption was prob- 
ably higher in 1956 than in 1955, it 
rose less rapidly than either produc- 
tion or population. In most countries 
where consumption rose less rapidly 
than production, this reflected a ten- 
dency for resources to move in the 
direction of capital formation or ex- 
ports; in those countries where con- 
sumption rose more than production, 
it was usually at the expense of ex- 
ternal reserves rather than fixed capital 
formation. 

In general, the volume of resources 
devoted to capital formation was sig- 
nificantly greater in 1956 than in 1955. 
Among the countries recording the 
greatest increases were Guatemala, 
India and Rhodesia. Cuba, Mexico and 
Malaya were also among the countries 
in which the increase in fixed capital 
formation appears to have been greater 
than the increase in domestic product. 
Fixed capital formation also increased 


considerably in Egypt (in the first 
half of 1956) and in the Philippines. 
Among the countries showing the 
largest decline in fixed capital forma- 
tion in 1956 were Chile and Turkey 
where internal and external disequili- 
brium was probably more serious and 
official policies tended to be more 
strongly disinflationary than in most 
of the other primary exporting coun- 
tries. 

Fairly strong inflationary pressures 
were more widespread in 1956 than in 
1955, and in most instances indigenous 
inflationary forces were the basic cause 
of rising prices. However, some of the 
stimulus toward higher prices in the 
primary exporting countries was de- 
rived from the changing cost of im- 
ported goods. So far as external bal- 
ance is concerned, the situation in 
1956 for primary exporting countries 
in the aggregate did not differ very 
greatly from that of 1955. 

While the deficit on merchandise 
account was slightly greater in total, 
there was a small gain in official hold- 
ings of gold and foreign exchange 
(compared with a somewhat larger 
loss in 1955). This reflects in part a 
greater inflow of capital and donations, 
particularly from the United States. 

Restrictive measures in the primary 
exporting countries were, on balance, 
more frequent than liberalizing ones, 
especially in domestic matters. Where, 
because of expanding exports or capi- 
tal inflow, or both, external balance 
was well maintained, no _ special 
measures were required to protect re- 
serves, but among most of the primary 
exporting countries controls of various 
types, and of varying severity con- 
tinued to be necessary to protect the 
balance of payments. 

The economic outlook for the pri- 
mary exporting countries is bound up 
with that of the industrial countries. 
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On the whole the prospective demand 
for primary commodities in 1957 as 
it appeared early in the year was con- 
sidered by the survey as unlikely to 
differ very markedly trom what it 
had been in 1956. Certain countries 
which improved their external balance 
in 1956 (Australia, Brazil and South 
Africa, for example) seemed likely to 
relax somewhat their control over im- 
ports; others, in which a threat to re- 
serves developed in 1956 (Indonesia 
and India, for example) seemed more 
likely to make their control over im- 
ports more selective Or more severe. 
Disinflationary policies were being 
continued in such countries as Bolivia 
and Chile, while others seemed more 
likely to see a further expansion in 
investment, financed in a number ot 
cases by foreign capital, as in Rho- 
desia and Venezuela. 


Recent Trends in the Centrally 
Planned Economies 


fhe survey reports that, with the 


exception of Hungary, industrial pro- 
duction increased substantially in 1956 
in all the countries with centrally 
planned economies; in Hungary, as a 
result of the political events in Oc- 
tober, it declined by about:14 per cent. 
In most of the other countries the rate 
of expansion was somewhat slowet 
than in 1955, but mainland China re- 
corded an exceptionally high rate of 
25 per cent. 

Output of producer goods increased 
at a higher rate than output of con- 
sumer goods in the Soviet Union, east- 
ern Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
Romania, but at a lower rate in main- 
land China, Poland and possibly Bul- 
garia. In the Soviet Union, the rate of 
expansion of producer goods showed 
a significant slackening in 1956, and 
there was a slightly higher rate of ex- 
pansion of consume! goods than in 
the previous year. 

The overall plans for industrial pro- 
duction were fulfilled or exceeded in 
the Soviet Union, mainland China, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania and _ Bul- 
garia. In eastern Germany anc Poland, 
output fell short of the targets by 2 
per cent and 6 per cent, respectively. 
In Hungary, industrial output was 
about one-fifth 
planned. 

Production of crude steel in 1956 
totalled 49 million tons in the USSR, 
1S million in the rest of eastern Eur- 
ope, and 4 million in mainland China, 
as against 44 million, 14 million and 
3 million, respectively, in 1955. In 
several countries the inadequacy of 
supplies of raw materials, fuel and 
power which had been apparent in 
earlier years seemed to have become 
more marked, leading to a reappraisal 


of policies 


lower than was 


As in 1955, the rise in industrial 
production was achieved p.incipaily by 
an increase in output pes man and 
only to a lesser degree by highe em- 
ployment. The increase in productiv- 
ity, however, slackened in 1956 in all 
countries except eastern Germany and, 
possibly, mainland China. Over the 
course of the year, there was a reduc- 
tion in the length of the normal work- 
ing week. Although in the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia and 
Germany the supply ot 
rather tight in 1956, a significant prob- 
blem of unemployment emerged for 
the first time in Poland, Bulgaria and 
Hungary. 


For the second year in succession, 


eastern 


labor was 


agricultural production rose consid- 


erably in the USSR—10 per cent in 


Set 


Pe land 


both 1955 and 1956. In the eastern 
European countries except Czechoslo- 
vakia, bad weather reduced the harvest 
by from 5 to 20 per cent. Extension 
of the area under cultivation has been 
an important factor in the increase of 
agricultural production in the USSR. 
Between 1953 and 1956 the area un- 
der harvest increased by about 20 per 
cent and output by 55 per cent. 

In the USSR and mainland China, 
national income increased more rapid- 
ly in 1956 than in the preceding year. 
In the USSR this reflected a higher 
rate of increase in agricultural output. 
In mainland China the predominant 
factor was a major increase in the out- 
put of industry. 

With the exception of mainland 
China, no country of the group ful- 
filled the investment targets set in the 
new five-year plans which began in 
1956. 

In the Soviet Union the supply of 
consumer goods increased substantially 
as a result of the rise in output of 


agriculture and of consumer goods in- 
dustries, and retail sales increased 9 
per cent. The wage bill rose by 7 
per cent, compared to 6 per cent in 
1955, and peasants’ income increased 
by 12 per cent, compared with 7 per 
cent in 1955. Nevertheless, prices in 
state and cooperative trade, which had 
been reduced each year from 1947 to 
1953, remained in 1956 at the same 
level as in 1954 and 1955. Only 
Czechoslovakia was able to maintain 
equilibrium between supply and de- 
mand throughout 1956. In Hungary 
the supply of consumer goods declined 
sharply during the last quarter of 1956 
as a result of the October political 
events as well as a poor harvest. 

The value of foreign trade of this 
group rose considerably more in 1956 


than in 1955. The total trade of 
the European centrally planned econ- 
omies rose by about 7 per cent in 
1956, compared with 4 per cent in 
1955, while their trade with the rest 
of the world increased by more than 
20 per cent. The combined value of 
trade of the centrally planned econ- 
omies with the rest of the world 
reached an all time high of more than 
$5 billion in 1956, but it still accounted 
for less than 3 per cent of world trade. 
[he trade of mainland China with 
countries outside the centrally planned 
group rose by more than one-third, 
and that of the USSR by nearly 30 
per cent. 

Western Europe continued to oc- 
cupy the leading place in this trade, 
accounting for about 57 per cent of 
the total both in 1955 and 1956. Trade 
with Yugoslavia, which for several 
years had been at a very low level, 
increased sharply in 1955 and again 
in 1956. Trade with North America 
rose by about $76 million in 1956 to 
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almost double the 1955 level. Trade 
with the Middle East rose by 36 per 
cent in 1956, and with the Far East 
by 28 per cent. In contrast, trade with 
Latin America declined by 26 per 
cent in 1956. As in preceding years, 
the centrally planned economies re- 
mained net exporters of food and raw 
materials, and net importers of ma- 
chinery and equipment and of other 
manutactured goods. 

Agricultural production in Yugo- 
Slavia in 1956 declined by 12 per cent 
while industrial production increased 
by 10 per cent. Output of consumer 
goods increased slightly faster than 
total industrial production. 

Although the final texts of the new 
five-year plans were not available 
when the Survey was written, the de- 
cisions already taken indicated the 
direction which changes were likely 
to take. Those changes have been in- 
fluenced by recent political events in 
some of the countries of the group: 
increased pressure of consumers for 
improvement in consumption levels 
and housing, and the need to elim- 
inate bottlenecks in the supply of fuel, 
power and raw materials. In all coun- 
tries of the group the rate of expan- 
sion of industrial production is to be 
considerably smaller than the rates 
achieved during the preceding five- 
year period. On the other hand, the 
new plans provide for a 20 to 30 per 
cent expansion of agricultural produc- 
tion in all countries other than the 
USSR which plans to expand its agri- 
cultural output by no less than 70 per 
cent over the five-year period. This it 
plans to do by increasing the area 
under harvest as well as the agricul- 
tural yield. The latter is to be achieved 
by a considerable expansion in the 
supply of fertilizer and a rise in the 
mechanization, which, 
among other things, is expected to 
shorten the harvesting time and thus 
reduce harvesting losses. 

Over the five years an increase of 
30 per cent in real wages is planned 
in all countries except Hungary where 
the planned rate is 25 per cent. Peas- 
ants’ incomes are scheduled to increase 
at the same or at a higher rate than 
real wages of industrial workers. 

Several of the countries have 
reached the stage where continuation 
of their previous rapid rate of growth 
tends to be hampered by a growing 
scarcity of raw materials and labor. 
At the same time the increasing pres- 
sure of consumers for more adequate 
satisfaction of their wants, and the 
consequent trend toward a decline in 
the share of investment in national 
income is tending to slow down the 
rate of expansion still further. 

During the last five years Yugoslavia 
has developed an entirely new system 
of planning and management very dif- 


degree of 
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ferent from the Soviet system. The 
main characteristics of the Yugoslav 
model are the broad autonomy granted 
to the republics, regions and enter- 
prises, the absence of direct allocation 
of resources by the central authority, 
and the existence of market relation- 
ships both for consumer and for pro- 
ducer goods. 

None of the other centrally planned 
economies has introduced a degree of 
autonomy for the enterprise com- 
parable to that which is provided un- 
der the Yugoslav system. Recent de- 
cisions in Poland, however, show a 
tendency to introduce a system which 
has many points in common with that 
existing in Yugoslavia. Marked 
changes in attitudes toward existing 
methods of planning and management, 
particularly with respect to the degree 
of autonomy of individual enterprises, 
have also occurred in Poland. Though 
in the other countries of the group 
the basic forms of planning and man- 
agement have not been altered, many 
of the changes introduced in the Soviet 
Union in 1955 and 1956 toward less 
centralized planning and management 
were followed by similar decisions in 
the other countries. 

More recently—in February and 
March 1957—far-reaching decisions 
have been taken with regard to eco- 
nomic organization in the Soviet 
Union. These represent a fundamental 
change in the system of planning and 
management as it has evolved during 
almost three decades. Under the pro- 
posed changes, the existing Soviet 
method, through the central and re- 
publican ministries, is to be abol- 
ished and replaced by a new form of 
organization based on territorial units. 
The USSR is to be divided into a 
number of economic regions admin- 
istered by regional economic councils 
endowed with broad autonomy within 
the general framework of the central 
plan. All industrial enterprises are to 
be transferred to the jurisdiction of 
regional councils, and the central and 
republican ministries to which they 
had been subordinated are to be abol- 
ished. Each regional economic council 
is to be in full charge of planning and 
management of all industries within 
its own area. The current and long- 
term plans of the regional councils 
will form the basis for the plans of 
the individual republics and for the 
national plan prepared by the Central 
Planning Commission. By thus in- 
creasing the authority of economic 
ministries and of regional and local 
bodies down to the level of single 
enterprises, and by narrowing the ex- 
tent of administrative interference by 
the central authorities in the day-to- 
day management of enterprises, greater 
reliance will be placed on a broader 
use of economic incentives. 
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WORLD ECONOMIC 
SURVEY, 1956 


A comprehensive review and 
interpretation of recent develop- 
ments in the world economy, 
together with assessment of the 
general outlook. Conditions and 
trends in the various economies 
are examined in the context of 
a world economy in which the 
parts are linked through inter- 
national trade and payments. 
A special feature is the study 
of balance of payments prob- 
lems of the post-war period. 
$U.S. 2.00; 14/- stg.; 8.50 Sw. fr. 
U.N. Publ. No. 1957.11.C.1. 
200 pages, paperbound. English edition; 
French and Spanish in preparation. 


ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
1955-1956 


Production, trade, financial and 
other economic data are pre- 
sented as well as recent devel- 
opments in agriculture, indus- 
try, petroleum, foreign trade and 
the balance of payments. In- 
cludes a chapter on the eco- 
nomic impact of the Suez crisis 
in the Middle East itself. (Sup- 
plement to World Economic 
Survey, 1956). 
$U.S. 1.50; 11/- stg.; 6.50 Sw. fr. 
U.N. Publ. No. 1957.11.C.2. 


135 pages, paperbound. 
English, French, Spanish editions. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN AFRICA 
1955-1956 


National income in the Union 
of South Africa, financial prob- 
lems in Morocco and Tunisia, 
and the money economies of 
tropical Africa are among the 
questions studied. Statistical 
data is given for individual 
countries in Africa. (Supplement 
to World Economic Survey, 
1956). 

$U.S. 1.00; 7/- stg.; 4 Sw. fr. 

U.N. Publ. Ne. 1957.11.C.3. 


105 pages, paperbound. 
English, French, Spanish editions. 


Economic Surveys for Europe 
and for Asia and the Far East 
also available. The Survey for 
Latin America is forthcoming. 
From: Sales agents for United 
Nations publications. 
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Non-Governmental ( rganizations 





Making the United Nations 


Truly the People’s Concern 


2 of European non- 
governmental organizations held 
in the building of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization in Rome on June 
24, 25 and 26 was attended by the 
representatives of 203 organizations 
from twenty-two countries. Three 
main topics were discussed: teaching 
about the United Nations; the role of 
the NGo’s with regard to United Na- 
tions information; and economic and 
social activities of the United Nations. 
Several resolutions were adopted. 

Professor Ahmed Bokhari, United 
Nations Under-Secretary for Public In- 
formation, surveyed the major activi- 
ties of the NGo’s during the last year 
and emphasized their tasks in the field 
of teaching, both in schools through 
educational systems and to an even 
wider public in the community at 
large. 


Five Conferences 


Following is a partial text of Pro- 
fessor Bokhari’s address: 

[this] conference is an im- 
portant link in a worldwide effort on 
behalf of the people of the world to 
uphold the spirit of the Charter and to 
interpret its principles and purposes by 
constructive action. That this action is 
in the present context confined to 
spreading information or education 
about the United Nations does not in 
any way belittle the contribution, be- 
cause so far as the United Nations is 
concerned, informational activity 
about it is not ancillary but integral 
to its main purpose, 

The past vear has been an active 
one for non-governmental organiza- 
tions throughout the world. 

Four conferences of non-govern- 
mental organizations were held in 
South America, North America and 
Southeast Asia during the twelve 
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months, and we are now attending the 
fifth in this series. 

At the Havana conference, a total 
of 128 organizations were represented 
by 278 delegates who came from five 
countries of Central America and the 
Caribbean. Thirty-six resolutions were 
adopted, the need for teaching about 
the United Nations was stressed, and 
a change in the character of future 
conferences in this area was recom- 
mended, whereby NGO _ conferences 
should devote more time to discussions 
in committees in order to permit a 
more detailed study of specific activi- 
ties of the United Nations. 

At the Santiago conference, seventy 
representatives of twenty-nine organi- 
zations attended from four South 
American countries. Of the twenty- 
three resolutions passed, one was of 
particular interest: it recommended the 
establishment of a permanent commit- 
tee which would give NGO’s of a 
geographically homogeneous area a 
permanent organization for exchange 
of information about one another's 
activities and would prepare the 
groundwork for future conferences. 

As a result, partly, of the stimulat- 
ing effect of the two South American 
conferences, the NGO movement in 
Latin America has shown considerable 
liveliness. The reports certainly are 
very encouraging. The Peruvian Na- 
tional NGO Committee, for example, 
undertook a campaign with the Con- 
gress of that country for the establish- 
ment of a Consultative Commission 
on Youth Problems, whose goal would 
be to draw up a plan aimed at stress- 
ing social responsibility and interna- 
tional cooperation in the educational 
system of Peru. There has been in- 
tensified interest on the part of Latin 
American NGO's in economic develop- 


ment, technical assistance and the 


work of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Latin America. Many 
organizations attended the sessions of 
ECLA in Santiago and La Paz. 

At the Havana conference, a resolu- 
tion was also adopted recommending 
that NGo’s give their full support to the 
United Nations technical assistance pro- 
gram, particularly the Central Ameri- 
can economic integration scheme, and 
urging all sectors of the population 
of these countries to endorse the ef- 
forts being made to bring about the 
Central American economic union and 
a unified education system. In some 
Latin American countries, such as Ar- 
gentina and Colombia, United Nations 
technical assistance experts have been 
contacted by local NGo’s, and fruitful 
cooperation has been established. In 
Colombia, through the initiative of 
the Colombian NGo Committee and 
in collaboration with the United Na- 
tions technical assistance experts, a 
model municipality has been de- 
veloped. These examples of initiative 
and activity show a new earnestness 
and deeper understanding on the 
part of the NGo’s in furthering the 
principles and purposes of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. 

Translations Emphasized 

To turn to Asia. A conference of 
non-governmental organizations was 
held in Colombo last autumn, which 
was attended by 197 delegates repre- 
senting seventy-five organizations in 
Burma, Ceylon, India, Nepal and 
Pakistan. On account of the long dis- 
tances and the expense of attending a 
continental conference in Asia, it was 
not easy for a larger number of coun- 
tries in that area to take part in the 
conference, but one hopes that this 
would partly be overcome by more 
regional conferences in that vast area. 

At the Colombo conference, great 
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emphasis was placed on the transla- 
tion of United Nations material into 
local languages. NGo’s have already 
offered assistance to the Department 
of Public Information in the transla- 
tion and publication of important ma- 
terial into local languages. This is 
most timely, for the Dp1 cannot hope, 
within its budget, to translate all im- 
portant material into all the languages 
of Member States. The Colombo con- 
ference also recommended wider use 
of United Nations films, filmstrips and 
photo exhibits. For a part of the world 
where literacy is low, this was a 
very realistic and constructive recom- 
mendation. 

Another conference, namely, of the 
non-governmental organizations at 
United Nations Headquarters, was held 
in New York last November. Two 
hundred and sixty representatives of 
146 non-governmental organizations 
participated. This gave us an opportu- 
nity of discussing some of the infor- 
mation problems with a large number 
of NGO’s working in the United States. 
It was recommended that more fre- 
quent discussions and exchanges of 
view between United Nations informa- 
tion experts and smaller groups of 
NGO's should be arranged; also that the 
Department of Public Information 
should prepare material in a form 
which could be easily adapted by 
NGO’s for use within their own par- 
ticular spheres. 


Technical Assistance 


In the field of technical assistance 
in underdeveloped countries, there are, 
as you know, vast opportunities for 
cooperation and coordination, which 
are yet  unexploited. This ques- 
tion was examined at the last 
NGO conference held in New York. 
It considered the work of the United 
Nations in Africa in economic and 
social fields and how NGo’s could help. 
It was felt that Africa could not be 
isolated from the economic, social and 
political forces at work in the rest of 
the world, but a shift from the tradi- 
tional forms of social organization, the 
problems of rapid urbanization, the 
development of institutions of political 
democracy, the growth of nationalism, 
the clash of old and new, and in 
particular the rapidity of change—all 
these represented a unique challenge 
in Africa which governments, non- 
governmental organizations and the 
United Nations itself cannot evade. 
The challenge was to preserve what is 
best in traditional society as people 
adjust to modern ideas and techniques, 
and to evoke the enthusiasm of the 
people themselves in self-development. 
In both these tasks, the non-govern- 
mental organizations have a very use- 
ful role to play. The discussion group 
stated that NGo’s with African branches 
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can help considerably in publicizing 
the United Nations activities, espe- 
cially in schools... . 

In the Netherlands last year, a con- 
ference was held to study the evolution 
of international law with special refer- 
ence to the activities of international 
organizations and particularly the 
United Nations. 

During recent months, much con- 
cern in one way or another has been 
expressed by European NGo’s over the 
activities of the United Nations with 
regard to the events in the Middle 
East and Hungary. Appraisal of the 
work of the world organization is your 
privilege, and I would not wish to 
comment on it, except to note that 
this too helps the cause of the United 
Nations. By recognizing, however 
critically, the importance of the United 
Nations’ role in problems of world 
peace, you make common cause with 
all who have faith in the United Na- 
tions, despite divergence of opinion. 

May I now turn to the agenda that 
you have before you. 

Special emphasis has been laid here 
on teaching about the United Nations. 
The subject, as you know, is of great 
importance. The General Assembly, 
at its very first session, had urged 
Member States to undertake this task 
so that “the peoples of the world are 
fully informed of its (United Nations) 
aims and activities.” The Economic 
and Social Council has several times 
reaffirmed its belief that to pursue this 
objective “is essential to the fulfilment 
of the purposes of the United Na- 
tions Charter” and, over the past ten 
years, has discussed the periodic re- 
ports prepared by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the Director-General of 
UNESCO On progress achieved towards 
this goal. 

The report on teaching about the 
United Nations, which was discussed 
in the Economic and Social Council at 
its twenty-first session in April 1956, 
emphasized three major parts of the 
problem: 

First: More than half the Member 
States have undertaken to introduce 
teaching about the United Nations in 
their national systems of education. 
Where teaching about the United Na- 
tions, in some form, is part of formal 
schooling. it is placed during the last 
years of school. Thus, the school- 
leaving age is considered best for this 
purpose. and, if teaching about the 
United Nations is to be included in the 
curriculum, the elementary school level 
seems to be the suitable place for it. 

But there is also need for broaden- 
ing and deepening the knowledge and 
understanding about the United Na- 
tions at the secondary school level and 
in adult education programs, for in 
many areas of the world school teach- 
ers are drawn from these two groups. 


Second: The spread of education 
about the United Nations is hampered 
by the lack of teachers and group 
leaders trained in the work of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. Too often teachers hesitate 
to teach about the United Nations, 
having had too little guidance or train- 
ing in the philosophy of the United 
Nations or about the current activities 
and practices of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies to feel 
confident or to inspire confidence. 


Community Support 


The training of teachers and edu- 
cators in general is a national respon- 
sibility. Today, when there is a world- 
wide shortage of trained teachers, the 
problem of including training about 
the United Nations for future teachers 
is a serious one because such training 
must compete with the needs for train- 
ing in the three R’s, science, literature, 
the arts and the history and cultural 
heritage of the nation. In these cir- 
cumstances, training of teachers re- 
garding the United Nations too often 
is shouldered out of the schedule. It 
loses out because it lacks sufficient 
support in the community and in the 
established systems of teacher educa- 
tion. It is here that the support and 
leadership of the NGO's is needed to 
emphasize the importance and serious- 
ness of including in the teachers’ train- 
ing an appreciation of the United 
Nations. 

The third aspect of the problem of 
teaching about the United Nations is 
the lack of suitable teaching materials. 
It is agreed that adequate information 
on which such materials can be based 
is available. But this information needs 
to be reshaped and adapted to the 
needs of the classroom and to the in- 
terests of adult education and other 
special programs. Two factors here 
seem important. The first is the local 
mental and social climate. It is clear 
that the text must be in the local lan- 
guage. Whether printed or orally 
presented, it must conform to the local 
idiom. The materials must be fitted 
to the classroom as it exists. They must 
be phrased in the ideas and problems 
which are familiar to adults and spe- 
cial-interest groups. The relation of 
United Nations activities to local 
health and welfare or regional eco- 
nomic and social development, for 
example, must be made clear. Prob- 
lems of delinquency, crime, freedom 
of speech, national development and 
self-government, the community in- 
terests in international trade—these 
and many others are some of the 
aspects which can be emphasized in 
local adaptation in order to stimulate 
and hold the interest of the com- 
munity in United Nations affairs. 

The international organizations 
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should be constantly looking for new 
techniques which can be used to put 
the story of the United Nations family 
into a context more suitable to each 
community by giving it local color and 
meaning. This is one of the constant 
problems in promoting teaching about 
the United Nations and deserves your 
earnest consideration 

But we must be careful that “teach- 
ing about the United Nations” should 
not stress only one side of the prob- 
lem. What we are really concerned 
about is learning about the United Na- 
tions in order to be able to teach. This 
means that teachers, educators and 
community leaders must be our first 
coneern 

Ihe 1956 report on teaching about 
the United Nations and 


agencies indicates that the job is only 


specialized 


beginning to be done in approximately 
half of the Member States of the 
United Nations. In many areas only 
the barest beginnings are evident. The 
question now Is what is being done 
\ few examples 


will help to show the way 


toward improvement 


Special Arrangements 


In several countries, NGO groups 
have set up special organizations of 
committees to work directly with edu- 
cational authorities to expand the ex- 
tent and content of programs for 
teaching about the United Nations. 
In the United Kingdom, the United 
Nations 


work in schools through the Council for 


Association carries out its 
Education in World Citizenship, and 
in universities and training colleges 
through United Nations Student Asso- 
ciations. The Cewe works closely with 
the national Ministry of Education, the 
local education authorities and teach- 
At the present time, 
some 900 schools have membership in 
the Council, and many other schools 
Ihe Council 


ers” associations 


benefit by their services 
has organized regional and national 
conferences for pupils and_ teachers 
preparing materials and emphasizing 
United Nations and specialized agen- 
cy activities. It provides speakers, espe- 
cially on international affairs and on 
the work of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies. It makes available 
to schools a library of publications, 
photographic exhibits, films and film 
strips and similar teaching materials 
The Council provides an overseas cor- 
respondence service for schools and 
teachers in the territories under the 
iuthority of the United Kingdom 

The Italian Society for International 
Organizations, in cooperation with lo- 
cal educational authorities, has organ- 
ized a series of courses for teachers on 
the United Nations. Courses have been 
held in Rome. Milan, Turin, Florence 
ind Pisa 


ranization in Rome has set up con- 


The headquarters of the or- 
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sultative committees of educators to 
help the teachers who have problems 
in introducing the United Nations in 
their classes 

In Costa Rica, the Committee for 
Coordination with the United Nations 
has been authorized by the Ministry 
of Education to organize programs for 
teaching about the United Nations at 
the various school levels. This co- 
ordination committee is asked to de- 
velop better teaching methods and ma- 
terials which can be recommended to 
the schools for their guidance in ex- 
tending teaching about the United Na- 
tions 


Direct Contact with Schools 

The efforts of the Australian Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations have 
been in large part responsible for mak- 
ing teaching about the United Nations 
a part of the school curriculum. The 
association, as a non-official body, is 
permitted by the Department of Edu- 
cation to have direct contact with 
schools on United Nations affairs. 
Several publications on the United Na- 
tions for school use have been pre- 
pared by the association. 
Association for the 
liaison 


The Canadian 
United Nations 
work with the school systems of the 


undertakes 


Canadian provinces. The association 
has appointed a national organizer to 
direct this work and has maintained a 
publication service on the United Na- 
tions. Materials for schools are pro- 
vided, as well as an information serv- 
ice to teachers about the United Na- 
trons 


A kind of activity which has ap- 
pealed to many non-governmental 
organizations has been the organiza- 
tion of extra-mural activities in the 
school and community which focus at- 
tention on the United Nations. Such 
activities not only tend to stimulate 
interest in the United Nations but also 
serve as a means of introducing in- 
formation into the community by 
means of pamphlets, films, radio, tele- 
Vision programs, seminars and dis- 
cussion groups. NGo’s have organized 
and sustained study groups and sem- 
maintain a year-round 
program dealing with United Nations 


They have also been active 


inars which 
subjects 
in building up reference materials on 
the school and community library for 
use by those who are interested in the 
United Nations. 

Many NGo’s in the United States, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Burma 
and India have undertaken this type 
of program 

Another type of activity which is of 
growing importance is that undertaken 
by NGO's in cooperation with teachers 


or other professional groups for the 
translation, publication and distribu- 


tion of United Nations materials in the 
national languages. 

In Czechoslovakia, the Academy of 
Sciences, in conjunction with the uni- 
versity faculty and using the publi- 
cations facilities of the university, 
have translated into Czech and Slovak 
several pamphlets based on those is- 
sued by the United Nations. The 
Czechoslovak Society for Dissemina- 
tion of Political and Scientific Knowl- 
edge has undertaken the responsibility 
for their distribution. 

The Burmese Translation Society 
and the Burmese Council of World 
Affairs have also translated and dis- 
tributed United Nations materials. 

The United Nations and_ the 
specialized agencies have themselves 
undertaken to increase their efforts in 
assisting Member States in the pro- 
motion of teaching about the United 
Nations and in 1956 set up an Inter- 
Secretariat Working Party of the 
United Nations to facilitate joint ac- 
tivities in the preparation of proto- 
type teaching materials on the United 
Nations for classroom and group dis- 
cussion use. 

A first draft of a bibliography of 
existing information materials suitable 
for use by teachers has been prepared. 
This bibliography, in addition to the 
international materials, includes ma- 
terials prepared in each of the Mem- 
ber countries in support of their own 
national programs. A more extensive 
use of photographic and other visual 
aids materials is being worked out to 
make available for teaching purposes 
the extensive photographic and film 
collections which are being built up 
in the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies. 

A teaching manual on the work of 
the Ecosoc will be off the press this 
summer. A guide manual for those 
wishing to organize model United Na- 
tions sessions is now being written to 
be published early in 1958. 

This NGo conference raises for dis- 
cussion the ways in which NGo’s can 
assist in promoting teaching about the 
United Nations. It would seem to me 
that NGO’s have an opportunity to 
pursue two complementary lines in 
promoting teaching about the United 
Nations. First, as groups representing 
the senior citizens in the community, 
they can exert their influence so that 
room is made in the school curriculum 
for learning about the United Nations. 
Second, NGO’s can have a powerful 
voice in setting the tone of discussion 
and inquiry in the community in order 
to encourage a well-informed and ob- 
jective consideration of the activities 
and problems which face the United 
Nations. 

These are urgent problems, the more 
so as the solution requires long-term 


efforts. The vear 1957 sees at least two 
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adult generations and one student gen- 
eration of school children living since 
the creation of the United Nations 
in 1945, whose knowledge and under- 
standing of the aims and responsibili- 
ties of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies is not adequate. 


Each year adds to these numbers. 
Important Role of NGO's 


Ihe NGo’s, by combining their ef- 
forts with organized educational pro- 
grams for teaching about the United 
Nations, can do much to cut down the 
size of the “under-educated” groups 
and can, moreover, provide better 
mental equipment for future genera- 
tions of students. A group such as 
yours can give very useful guidance 
by suggesting methods which would 
be most suitable in the environment 
with which you are most familiar. 
Without organized endeavor and con- 
tinued interest on the part of the 
NGO’S, it is doubtful whether the ef- 
forts of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies to promote teach- 
ing about the United Nations can 
really succeed... 

Too often the NGo’s have a feeling 
that their work is not fully recognized. 
This, of course, is a grave misunder- 
standing. Information departments of 
the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies not only take the liveliest 
interest in the discussions and delibera- 
tions of the NGo’s but highly appre- 
ciate your earnest efforts and are con- 
stantly extracting guidance for them- 
through a study of your 
methods. Owing to the large number 


selves 


and diversity of the NGo’s, it may not 
always be possible to keep in touch 
with their varied activities, but we 
hope that, with the increase of infor- 
mation centres and their growing re- 


sponsibilities, this situation will be 
improved. 

As for the importance of the role 
which you alone can play, I cannot 
do better than briefly relate some of 
the discussions that have recently 
taken place about it. 

The Economic and Social Council 
at its twenty-second session last year, 
while considering the question of 
greater publicity for the economic and 
social work of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies, agreed that par- 
ticular stress should be laid on obtain- 
ing the cooperation of NGo’s. This 
matter was discussed again recently 
at a meeting of the Consultative Com- 
mittee on Public Information, which 
is composed of the representatives of 
the information departments of the 
United Nations and specialized agen- 
cies. Here again it was agreed that 
fullest cooperation of NGO’s should be 
obtained to give greater publicity to 
the economic and social work of the 
United Nations. The members of the 
committee stressed the important help 
that can be given by NGo’s in this 
field. They have recommended that in 
order to enlist their cooperation, na- 
tional information services should as- 
sist NGO’s in the common national 
task of adapting, translating, repro- 
ducing and distributing information on 
the economic and social activities of 
the United Nations and _ specialized 
agencies. NGo’s are also to be assisted 
in the preparation of publications, lec- 
tures, seminars and discussions and in 
the organization of local events. These 
recommendations will be discussed at 
the forthcoming session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which is 
meeting in Geneva early next month. 

Some of the specialized agencies 
have recently established sections to 
work in cooperation with NGo’s. 


Since the signing of the Charter 
of the United Nations, the NGO move- 
ment has matured considerably. Some 
of the NGOo’s which are descended 
from the League of Nations associa- 
tions are, if I may sav so, more vital 
and far-reaching than their ancestor 
bodies. There is scope in their move- 
ment for making the United Nations 
truly the people’s concern. The educa- 
tional and informational field in which 
it can work is almost limitless, for 
education has no terminus, and he 
who is willing to serve through teach- 
ing will never lack pupils. 


Useful Role For All 


The information departments of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies could never hope to cover 
this field, even with more adequate 
budgets, for they could not reach all 
the communities of the world save 
through intermediate leadership such 
as the NGO’s can provide. Nor is 
there any question as to who is the 
principal worker in the work and who 
the secondary, who provides guidance 
and who receives it, who is account- 
able to whom. There is a common task 
to be done and there is a useful role 
for all of us to play. The NGo move- 
ment exists and is worthy of respect 
in its own right and not as a hand- 
maid to this or that information de- 
partment. In fact, I am looking for- 
ward to the day when conferences 
like these will ensue from initiatives 
within the NGo’s and the agendas 
will reflect all the color and tones 
of the varied experiences and excite- 
ments of NGO's in different parts of 
the world. Perhaps this conference 
itself will initiate such a new phase 
in the history of NGO endeavor to 
serve the cause of the United Nations. 
I wish you all success. 
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Universal Postal Union’s One World 


EK ACH year, more than a thousand 
— million pieces of mail are sent 
from one country to another. Letters, 
postcards, newspapers, magazines, and 
packages frontiers ordinarily 
closed to individuals, unless they are 
armed with passports, visas, health cer- 
tificates and other required documents. 

Mail, however, knows no frontiers. 
No special permits are needed to send 
a letter from, say, London to Paris or 
Madrid, Moscow, Hong Kong or New 
York. This voluminous and amazingly 
efficient international mail traffic is 
possible because of the work of an 
eighty-two-year-old organization — the 
Universal Postal Union, a specialized 
agency of the United Nations since 
1948, which this month will hold its 
XIVth Congress in Ottawa. 

Nearly every country in the world 
is represented in this organization and 
follows its regulations for international 
mail. Through all the ups and downs 
of world affairs, through wars, revo- 
lutions and changes in national poli- 
tical systems, the work of this remark- 
able organization has continued 


Cross 


The Post in History 


The fact that, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, a letter can be mailed at 
one point and another 
without loss, damage, delay or tam- 


received at 


pering, is now taken for granted. Yet 
this happy state of affairs is really ra- 
ther recent. Not too long ago, sending 
a letter from one country to another 
was a difficult, complicated, expensive, 
and irritating chore. 

Governments. of course, had mail 
history of the postal 
services, in fact, goes back to the 
early davs of the great Eastern em- 
pires, whose rulers needed frequent 


services The 


and rapid communications in order to 
govern and control their large terri- 
tories. One of the first was the post of 
the Persian Empire, a system of re- 
lavs, each a day’s march apart. At 
each post, a horseman waited for the 
mail rider from the previous post and 
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carried the message to the next one 
at top speed. The Macedonians had a 
Similar system, though on a smaller 
Egyptians used carrier 
pigeons. An early postal document— 
now in the Berlin Postal Museum—is 
a bill for the mail of the court of one 
of the Ptolemies. The Romans had an 
excellent postal system, with an ex- 
press horse service for mail and a 
slower mule service for goods and the 
taxes collected in money or in kind in 
the provinces. It took a courier on 
horseback or in a light chariot twenty- 
six days to take a message from Britain 
to Rome—a record for those days. At 
about the same period, the Chinese 
Emperors had_ well-organized mail 
services, including even a sort of spe- 
cial delivery post: a feather attached 
to a letter meant “urgent.” In medi- 
eval Europe, kings had more or less 
efficient postal services for personal 
and government use. 

All these services, however, were 
barred to private individuals. There 
was no official post for personal or 
business mail. To send a message out 
of the country, one had to rely on the 
courier services kept by the great reli- 
gious orders, the universities and the 
merchants’ guilds for their own use. 

With the great geographical dis- 
coveries and technical inventions, in- 
ternational trade and communications 
he printing press helped 
to spread education, so that more 
people could correspond with each 
other. Personal mail increased so 
much that the private postal systems 
could no longer handle it. In time, 
governments allowed their couriers to 
carry private mail for a fee, providing 
the delivery of official mail did not 
suffer. Soon postal fees became an 
important source of revenue, and 
handling private mail became the gov- 
ernment service’s main job. Service, 
however, was not completely satis- 
factory. For one thing, couriers were 
not always reliable. 

In seventeenth-century England, for 


scale. The 


increased. 


example, couriers were blamed for 
the delay in important foreign mail. 
[he public claimed that the couriers 
were more interested in peddling the 
goods they brought from abroad than 
in serving the government or the mer- 
chants employing them. Besides, people 
said, they were often found “lying in 
tippling houses.” 

Unreliable couriers were not the 
only difficulty. Each country had its 
own postal system and administered 
it as it saw fit, so that regulations were 
many and varied. For international 
mail, separate treaties had to be made 
with each country with which corres- 
pondence was exchanged. 

Fixing postal rates was another 
headache. The sender’s country 
charged for carrying the letter to the 
frontier, then each country through 
which it passed, as well as the country 
of destination, also charged fees. Costs 
differed for the same destination ac- 
cording to the mail route used and 
weight rates and currencies varied 
from country to country. Each time 
a letter was mailed, complicated sums 
had to be worked out in order to 
determine the total postage due. It 
was inevitable, under these conditions, 
for mail to be slow. 


The First Stamps 


Another difficulty was that, until 
the postage stamp was introduced, the 
receiver, not the sender, paid postal 
charges. Many people could not pay 
the high fees and had to refuse letters. 

One day, an Englishman, Sir Row- 
land Hill, was struck by the thorough- 
ness with which a young servant girl 
examined a letter before giving it back 
to the postman. Later she explained to 
him that she and her sweetheart, who 
lived in a distant village, corresponded 
free of charge by using a code on the 
envelope. 

Finding that this sort of fraud was 
widespread, Sir Rowland worked on 
a plan for lower, uniform rates for 
domestic mail, with payment made by 
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the sender. As proof ot payment, a 
sticker would be put on the envelope. 
As a result of his proposal, the pen- 
ny post was established and the Vic- 
toria penny stamp issued in 1840. 
Later, as other countries followed this 
example, the use of stamps spread to 
international mail as well. The volume 
of mail, both domestic and interna- 
tional, increased again. 

As international mail increased, 
more treaties became necessary. 
Things became so complicated that 
until well into the second half of the 
nineteenth century, only an expert 
could figure out the correct postage 
for a specific piece of mail or be sure 
that the various postal regulations had 
been observed. 


Postal Union Is Established 


Postal administrators became anx- 
ious to correct, or at least improve, 
conditions. In 1863, Montgomery 
Blair, United States Postmaster Gen- 
eral, initiated a conference in Paris to 
simplify international postal formali- 
ties. The fifteen nations participating 
in the conference adopted a code of 
thirty-one articles intended to serve as 
a basis for international conventions, 
but the Civil War in the United States 
and the Franco-German war held 
things up. 

Meanwhile, Heinrich von Stephan, 
head of the German Postal Service, 
outlined a plan for an international 
postal union. His plan was_ based 
partly on the conclusions of the Paris 
conference and partly on the experi- 
ence of Germany, which some years 
before had formed a postal union in- 
cluding the twenty or so German 
states. At the invitation of the Swiss 
Government, delegates representing 
twenty-two countries, including all of 
Europe, the United States and Egypt. 
met in 1874 at Berne. They adopted 
the first international postal conven- 
tion, still the foundation of the ‘inter- 
national postal service as we know it, 
and established the Postal Union. 

At first membership in the Union— 
except for the United States. Asiatic 
Russia and Asiatic Turkey—was Eur- 
opean. Ten years later, however, 86 
countries had joined it. By 1900, it 
included 113 postal administrations. 
Now hardly any country is outside 
the Union. At the Union’s last Con- 
gress — Brussels, 1952—some 200 
postal administrations were represent- 
ed, including those of Trust and Non- 
Self-Governing Territories which, in 
postal matters, are self-sufficient. Ex- 
amples of this are the Belgian Congo 
and all the British possessions. 

The Union is based on the principle 
that, for postal purposes, all the sig- 
natory countries are a single territory. 
When it was founded, members agreed 
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on two basic principles: that, for a 
fee, every member would have the 
right to use every other member’s 
transport services for mail, and that a 
country receiving mail would deliver 
it without charging the country of 
origin. As a result, when a girl in 
Zurich, for example, posts a letter to 
a friend in Chicago, the letter may go 
to Paris and then to Cherbourg. Then 
it may be shipped by boat to New 
York. France will charge Switzerland 
for carrying the letter, but the United 
States Post Office is obliged to deliver 
it to Chicago free of charge. 

Every member is pledged to send 
O.her members’ mail by the best means 
of transport which it uses for its own 
mail. In effect, each country has full 
and unrestricted use of the world’s 
transportation services. Everywhere, 
postal authorities are pledged to take 
the same care of all mail, wherever it 
may come from, and to send it on to 
its destination. 

Back in the days before UpU was 
established, national postal administra- 
tions shared the yield from postage 
fees in proportion to the services ren- 
dered by each administration. At the 
Berne Conference it was pointed out 
that as a general rule each letter re- 
ceived a reply, so that the letters bal- 
anced out. It was, therefore, much 
simpler for each country to keep the 
entire postage fee. 

Since counting mail piece by piece 
would be a Gargantuan task, charges 
to each country are based on samp- 
lings, usually taken every three years. 
The results are sent to Upu_ head- 
quarters in Berne, where the basic 
charges against each country are cal- 
culated. In addition to these basic 
charges, each post office records speci- 
fic items such as parcel post, special 
delivery and money order charges and 
sends them to the Union’s headquart- 
ers. Governments are advised periodi- 
cally of what they owe each other. 
Actually, debits and credits balance 
out so often that only a third or less 
of the amounts involved have to be 
paid out. 


UPU Congresses 


Being sensible men, the delegates 
who met at Berne in 1874 knew very 
well that they could not change every- 
thing with one blow. What they did 


do—creating a single territory for 
postal purposes and getting the various 
countries to agree to uniform rates— 
was revolutionary. But they knew that 
much more would have to be done 
to make the international postal sys- 
tem as efficient as possible. They knew 
that the structure they had built had 
to be open to amendment. Therefore, 
they provided for periodic congresses 
to review the regulations and bring 


them up to date in the light of eco- 
nomic and technical developments. 

The Postal Union holds a Congress 
every five years. In addition, extra- 
ordinary Congresses may be called at 
the request of two thirds of the mem- 
bers. So far, thirteen regular Con- 
gresses have been held, the last in Brus- 
sels, in 1952. Each Congress goes over 
the Convention article by article, con- 
siders the amendments proposed by 
the various delegations, and adopts a 
new convention which supersedes the 
previous one a year after the Con- 
gress closes. In this way, rules are ad- 
justed to changing circumstances and 
perfected as new techniques develop. 

These Congresses are not merely 
professional and technical assemblies. 
They are essentially legislative bodies 
in which each member of the Union 
is represented by a plenipotentiary 
delegate and has one vote. After in- 
dividual countries have ratified the 
convention which their delegates sign 
at the end of each Congress, they are 
bound to enact the laws necessary to 
put the regulations into effect. For ex- 
ample, if a Congress amends the regu- 
lations on letter sizes, all members are 
obliged to adjust their own regulations 
on international mail accordingly. 
Members are not obliged to change 
their rules for domestic mail, but most 
of them find it convenient to follow 
Postal Union regulations. 

About a year before each Congress, 
postal administrations are requested 
to send in any proposed amendments 
to the Convention to Upu headquar- 
ters. At the last Congress, proposals 
were accepted until five days after the 
Congress convened; were 
swamped with 1,712 suggested amend- 
ments. This year, all proposed amend- 
ments must be received at least four 
months before the opening session 
in order to allow sufficient time to 
print each proposal and send it to 
each administration so that delegates 
may have the opportunity of studying 
them in advance. 

Although upvu’s official language is 
French, the 350 delegates expected 
to attend the Ottawa Congress may also 
use English, Russian, or Spanish in 
the debates. There will be simultane- 
ous interpretation, as at the United 
Nations. 

At Brussels, the work of the Con- 
gress was entrusted to four commit- 
tees. One committee studied the pro- 
posals concerning letter mail and 
another concerning air mail. Another 
worked on non-compulsive agree- 
ments on parcel post and declared 
values, and still another, composed 
of technicians, on money orders, pos- 
tal traveller’s checks, c.o.d. deliveries 
and international subscriptions to 
periodicals. 


delegates 
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the coming Congress, this Com- 
mittee’s task may include studying a 
proposed agreement on postal savings 
iccounts. These may all sound like 
safely technical topics. Committee 
sessions, however. can be quite stormy 
as delegates debate on delicate matters 
involving special interests. 
Lastly 


mittee charged with editing all texts 


there was a drafting com- 


It is possible that at Ottawa a new 
committee may be set up to deal 
with technical matters and that estab- 
lishment of a new permanent body to 
study, between Congresses, all eco- 
nomic, financial and technical develop- 
ments of interest to postal adminis 


trations will be considered 


How UPU Works 


Apart trom the Congresses, the Con- 


vention provides for administrative 
conferences to study purely technical 
questions. The Union has held only 
three of these conferences: the Paris 
Conterence in 1880 
special convention concerning parcel 


post; the Brussels Conference of 1890, 


which led to a 


which drew up a draft agreement on 
magazine and newspaper subscrip- 
tions; and the Hague Conference of 
1927, which laid down the first air- 
mail regulations 

The Union’s permanent secretariat 
is the International Bureau, with head- 
quarters in Berne. The Bureau pre- 
pares the work of congresses, confer- 
ences and committees, organizes their 
secretariats and arranges to have their 
decisions and official records printed 
It serves postal administrations as a 
liaison and information centre, chiefly 
through its publications 

Among the publications 
are a dictionary of post offices and a 


list of articles banned from the mails. 


Bureau's 


Other publications include lists of air- 
mail services in member nations: a 
list of airlines; a list of the name and 
location of airports; maps of world 
air-mail routes, of surface international 
postal communications showing rail- 
wavs, roads, waterwavs, paquehbots, as 
well as exchange offices at frontiers, 
ports and other mail centres. 

fo keep members informed of UPU's 
developments in 
postal techniques, the Bureau issues a 


Arabic, Chi- 


work and of new 


monthly publication in 


nese, English, French, Russian and 
Spanish. 

The Bureau's library and film li- 
brary are worth mentioning, for they 
are important sources of information, 
especially 


and enables the different administra- 


egarding postal techniques, 


tions to learn from each other, particu- 
larly from the more highly developed 
services 

The Bureau is, in addition, a neu- 
tral clearing house for setthkements be- 
tween administrations concerning tran- 
sit charges and international reply cou- 
pons 
and this is one 
Of its Most important functlons—as an 


The Bureau serves 


arbitrator in settling disputes or con- 
troversial points at the request of 
the parties involved. It may act as a 
single arbitrator delivering a binding 
judgment 

Another upu body is the Executive 
and Liaison Commission, set up in 
1947 to ensure the continuity of the 
Union's work between Congresses. The 
Commission, a semi-permanent body 
which meets once a year in Switzer- 
land, consists of twenty post office offi- 
cials from different countries who re- 
ceive no remuneration for their serv- 
above all, a research and 
advisory centre. Among its responsi- 
bilities is to study technical questions 
concerning the international postal 
service and to communicate its find- 
ings to the various postal adminis- 
trations. It has produced many tech- 
nical studies covering a wide variety 
of subjects: mail transport, letter sort- 
ing, the use of helicopters for mail, 
training and technical education of post 
office staff, air mail, the organization 
of post offices, money orders, the use 
of containers, urban and rural mail de- 
livery and others. 


ices. It is, 


The legal basis of UpU, of course. 
is the Universal Postal Convention. 
which lays down its constitutional 
structure and organization. It also 
enumerates regulations on letter post. 
with other postal services governed by 
special agreements binding only coun- 
tries which have ratified the Conven- 
tion. Besides introducing uniform 
rates, specifying weights and dimen- 
sions, and listing the kind of mail 
that may be transported from one 
country to another, the Convention 





also forbids the mailing of animals 
and articles such as narcotics, explo- 


sives, inflammable, dangerous, ob- 


scene, or immoral items. 

The Union works closely with the 
World Health Organization, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
on postal transportation of perishable 


biological materials, occupational dis- 
workers, improving 
books and 


questions of 


eases of 


mailing 


postal 
regulations on 
other 
mutual interest. The International 
Civil Aviation Organization and In- 
ternational Air Transport Association 
are regularly represented at UpU Con- 


periodicals and 


gresses. 
Financing the Union 


One might expect an important and 
active world-wide organization with as 
many functions as UpU to be expen- 
sive. Surprisingly, it costs less than 
one hundredth of a penny per person 
per year to run it. Its budget is de- 
termined by the Congress, each coun- 
try contributing its share in propor- 
tion to the volume of its postal traffic. 
On that basis, member countries are 
classified into seven different categor- 
ies, of which the first contributes 
twenty-five units, and the seventh one 
unit to the budget. 

Some countries have formed 
unions of more limited membership 
to fit their special circumstances. The 
Postal Union of the Americas and 
Spain, the Scandinavian Postal Union, 
and the African Postal Union are 
examples. Upu does not object as 
long as the conditions offered the 
public are no less favorable than the 
Convention's. For example, a restricted 
union may not increase the postal 
rates prescribed by the Union. The 
Union’s philosophy is that the post is 
a public service, not merely a source 
of revenue. Its first aim, it believes, 
must be to keep on improving inter- 
national mail service. 

Universality and durability are 
among the Union’s chief characteris- 
tics. Probably few people today fail 
to benefit directly or indirectly from 
its work, which has made possible the 
quick, efficient international postal 
service we know today. 
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ECLA’s Progress 


in the Field 


of Practical Action 


Considers Repercussions 


of European Common Market 


on Latin American Economies 


—— proceedings and resolutions of 
the seventh session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America, 
held recently at La Paz, Bolivia, 
aroused unusually widespread com- 
ment both within the region and else- 
where, since the problems of inter- 
Latin-American trade and of Latin 
America’s trade with Europe were ac- 
corded more specific attention and dis- 
cussed with more practical ends in 
view. Payments questions, the project 
for a Latin American regional market 
and the possible repercussions of the 
creation of the European common 
market on the Latin American eco- 
nomies captured the interest not only 
of the delegations but also of the jour- 
nalists who covered the conference and 
even of the general public crowding 
the gallery, among whom were not a 
few students of economics. Had the 
subject of discussion been whether it 
was OF was not necessary to carry out 
given studies or to analyze this or that 
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problem, the atmosphere would have 
been less intense. But at La Paz the 
Commission was called upon to adopt 
practical decisions, to take resolute 
steps toward concrete achievements, 
and the importance of the interests at 
stake, especially where both intra- 
regional and Latin American-Eu- 
ropean trade relations were concerned, 
was such that the proceedings were 
perhaps followed with closer con- 
centration than ever before. 

This slightly tense atmosphere, con- 
troversial yet constructive, which 
marked the La Paz session, demon- 
strated that ECLA is now fairly launched 
upon a new phase in which, without 
neglecting studies and analyses of an 
interpretative and informative nature, 
it is gradually moving forward in the 
field of practical action, and provid- 
ing governments with an instrument 
more and more in keeping with the 
real and vital problems of Latin 
America’s economic development. 


Before attempting to deal with the 
topics discussed at the seventh session, 
it may be worth while to give some 
account of the process whereby ECLA, 
in a very short space of time, has ef- 
fected the transition from the initial 
period, devoted mainly to the compila- 
tion of statistics and the adaptation of 
general economic theory to Latin 
America, to the present stage, at which 
the Commission's activities are chiefly 
characterized by studies and measures 
aimed not at defining and interpreting 
the Latin American economy, as at 
first, but at transforming it. 

At the time of its foundation in 
1948, EcLA had to investigate the in- 
ternal and external factors which pro- 
mote the economic development of 
Latin America, and to assess and 
evaluate the degree of intensity with 
which these factors affect the growth 
of the countries of the region. Nothing 
was then known of the impetus of 
such growth. No calculation had ever 
been made of so basic a dynamic ele- 
ment as Latin America’s investment 
coefficient. Nor had general studies 
of economic activities been carried 
out, of the sort systematically under- 
taken for the countries of North 
America and, in a number of cases, 
for those of Europe. Moreover, the 
Latin American countries and_ their 
problems had as a rule been viewed 
in the light of the experience of those 
industrialized countries with which 
they had the closest ties; and, con- 
sequently, many recommendations were 
made which were suitable for the in- 
dustrial centres but not for the Latin 
American economies. 

By 1952, Ecta had elucidated these 
questions; and in that same year it 
initiated its ventures into the realm of 
practical action with three projects, 
namely, the economic integration of 
Central America, the first meeting of 
experts on iron and steel making and 
the joint ECLA TAA Economic Develop- 
ment Training Program. All three 
have already had lasting and positive 
repercussions in their respective fields. 

The next few years witnessed the 
progressive development of ECLA’s ac- 
tivities with a view to the remodelling 
of the region’s economy. Further meet- 
ings of experts, at which knowledge 
and experience of great practical value 
were exchanged, were held at Mexico 
City, on budgetary administration; at 
Buenos Aires, on pulp and paper; and 
at Sao Paulo, Brazil, on the iron and 
steel making and transforming indus- 
tries. Meanwhile, the ECLA TAA Econ- 
omic Development Training Program 
extended its sphere of action by means 
of special courses which were held in 
Colombia (1955) and in Brazil 
(1956), concurrently with those in 
Santiago. One of the results of the 
Latin American meeting of experts on 
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pulp and paper at Buenos Aires was 
the appointment of a joint ECLA’ FAO 
raA Expert Group to advise Latin 
American Governments on the prep- 
aration and evaluation programs for 
the development of the industry. This 
advisory group has already published 
relevant studies on Chile and Argen- 
tina, at the request of the governments 
concerned. And at the La Paz session, 
the Commission decided to recom- 
mend that the Pulp and Paper Ad- 
visory Group should continue its work 
in countries applying for such studies, 
and that the secretariat should arrange 
for the group to organize standard in- 
vestment budgets for plants with a 
daily capacity of 50, 100 and 150 tons, 
in sufficient detail to enable investors 
to assess their financial requirements 
and to guide them in their purchases 
of machinery. 


Latin American Regional 
Market 


The growing tendency of the gov- 
ernments to convert ECLA into an in- 
strument of practical action designed 
to promote the speedier solution of 
their problems led to the creation, at 
the sixth session (Bogota, 1955), of 
the Trade Committee, which met for 
the first time at Santiago, Chile, in 
November 1956. This Committee was 
set up to deal with a series of specific 
points relating to inter-Latin-American 
trade policy, such as the possibility of 
gradually replacing the existing bila- 
teral clearing accounts by a multi- 
lateral payments system, the expansion 
of trade in manufactured goods, and 
other objectives with respect to which 
governments might later agree to adopt 
joint measures, without detriment, of 
course, to the growth of Latin Amer- 
ica’s trade with the rest of the world. 

At the first session of the Trade 
Committee, it was decided that the 
initial steps should be taken toward 
the institution of a Latin American 
regional market, and a_ resolution 
adopted to this end recommended that 
a group of experts be set up to project 
the possible structure of such a mar- 
ket, with a view to the development of 
manufacturing activities in Latin 
America—especially the basic indus- 
tries—by means of reduced costs and 
broader market opportunities. At its 
seventh session, the Commission un- 
animously approved the idea of the 
Latin American common market, and 
expressed the wish that the Trade 
Committee’s resolution be imple- 
mented in the shortest possible time. 
The group of experts on a regional 
market is to begin its work forthwith. 

Those of the Trade Committee's 
resolutions which related to the pay- 
ments system had more immediate 
practical repercussions. In this context, 
the Trade Committee advocated the 


gradual adaptation of the agreements 
and bilateral methods of payment cur- 
rently in force between the clearing- 
accounts countries to a multilateral 
system that would facilitate the ex- 
pansion of trade at the highest possible 
levels; and a resolution was adopted 
inviting the Central Banks of Latin 
American countries, between which 
bilateral payments agreements existed, 
to set up a working group to study the 
possibilities for the gradual establish- 
ment of a multilateral payments sys- 
tem and to suggest measures for the 
attainment of this end. In April-May 
of the present year, therefore, only 
four months after the session of the 
ECLA Trade Committee, the Central 
Banks Working Group, comprising ex- 
perts from Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay 
and Uruguay, met at Montevideo and 
drafted a standard payments agree- 
ment, together with other guiding prin- 
ciples—to be put into practice as from 
July 1—for the operation of clearing 
accounts on uniform bases that would 
permit of multilateral transfers of bal- 
ances. It should be explained that the 
draft standard agreement adopted at 
Montevideo is a bilateral instrument 
containing a series of clauses designed 
to facilitate multilateral operations, 
especially transfers of balances from 
one clearing account to another. At 
the seventh session, the delegations 
took note with satisfaction of the prog- 
ress achieved at Montevideo, and the 
eight Latin American  clearing-ac- 
counts countries decided to convene 
another experts meeting shortly, for 
the purpose of simultaneously re- 
negotiating their existing trade pacts 
on the basis of the Montevideo agree- 
ment. 

The Trade Committee will hold its 
next session in the course of 1958, by 
which time it is hoped that an even 
greater impetus will have been given 
to the process of solving payments 
problems, a development which will 
obviously redound to the benefit of 
other regions, since, as the Executive 
Secretary of ECLA, Mr. Raul Prebisch, 
put it, “if . the inflexible mold of 
bilateral agreements were broken, a 
very effective step would have been 
taken towards world multilateralism 
by way of the prudent intermediary 
stage of a regional mulitlateral sys- 
tem.” A clearer conception will also 
have been formed, by the time the 
Trade Committee meets again, of the 
possible structure and scope of the 
Latin American common market. 


Advice to Governments 


Some idea of how far the govern- 
ments are determined to make increas- 
ing use of EcLA for practical purposes 
is given by other resolutions adopted 
at the seventh session, especially that 


relating to the programing of economic 
development and the evaluation of 
projects. This resolution specified the 
desire of the delegations that the ECLA 
secretariat should assist governments, 
at their request, with advice on the 
preparation, evaluation and presenta- 
tion of development projects. Govern- 
ments sometimes encounter difficul- 
ties when, as often happens, they wish 
to present projects which call for 
financial and technical cooperation 
from international organizations. This 
new task laid upon the ECLA secretariat 
represents increased effort and heavy 
responsibilities, but there can be no 
doubt that it is in line with the phase 
of emphasis on the practical aspect of 
its mission which ECLA has now 
reached. 


The European Common 
Market 


As stated, the topic of the possible 
repercussions of the creation of the 
European common market on_ the 
Latin American economies was one of 
those most fully discussed. Even be- 
fore ECLA met in La Paz, public state- 
ments by Latin American politicians 
and economists had already revealed 
the anxiety which the European proj- 
ect had aroused in the region. The 
ECLA secretariat included this topic on 
the agenda for the seventh session and 
prepared a report to the Commission 
which expressed the view that the 
members of the European common 
market would be certain to adopt 
measures designed to protect their 
trade with Latin America in the im- 
mediate future. Otherwise, Latin 
America’s exports to Europe might 
find their share in the markets con- 
cerned decreasing, their world market 
prices might fall, and European in- 
vestments which are at present placed 
in Latin America might be deflected 
toward the. associated overseas terri- 
tories of the countries composing the 
European common market. The re- 
port, which went on to enumerate cer- 
tain factors and circumstances that 
might mitigate the impact on Latin 
America of these unfavorable trends, 
was supplemented by the remarks of 
the Executive Secretary of ECLA in his 
address at the beginning of the seventh 
session: 

“It is common knowledge that the 
idea of the European common market 
has been a source of concern in some 
countries. A_ distinction should be 
drawn between the common market 
proper and the preferential arrange- 
ments which may be made in favor 
of certain territories where primary 
production prevails. As regards the 
former, it is difficult to see how a 
more rational organization of the 
European economy, which will expe- 
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dite its development, could be prejudi- 
cial to the interests of the Latin 
American countries. The increment in 
European income is surely more like- 
ly to entail an expansion of demand 
for Latin America’s commodities. And 
this brings us to the second point, for, 
if such increased demand is artificial- 
ly deflected to other producer regions 
by some discriminatory régime, it is 
obvious that what might be a source 
of mutual advantage would become a 
handicap to Latin America’s economic 
development, dependent as it is upon 
trade with the great centres of in- 
dustry. 

“Should this happen, and were Latin 
America’s exports to Europe to under- 
go a decline, which undoubtedly every- 
thing possible will be done to prevent, 
the Latin American countries would 
find themselves compelled to adopt a 
much more intensive import substitu- 
tion policy, in which case the need to 
devise effective formulae for intra- 
regional trade would become still more 
imperative.” 

The ECLA secretariat thus offered to 
the member governments of the Com- 
mission the essential technical gui- 
dance—the mise au point—without 
which the discussions at La Paz would 
not have been so concrete and meth- 
odical. 


Three Attitudes Emerge 


In the course of the discussion, both 
at the plenary meetings and in the 
appropriate working committee, three 
attitudes emerged, namely, that of the 
delegations which displayed most con- 
cern as to the possible unfavorable 
repercussions of the European com- 
mon market on the Latin American 
economy; that of the delegations 
which expressed little or no apprehen- 
sion; and that of European members of 
the common market participating in 
the session, whose representatives 
made every effort to assuage the anx- 
iety of the Latin American delega- 
tions, going so far as to assure them 
that the European common market 
could entail only advantages for Latin 
America. Interest will undoubtedly at- 
tach to a brief outline of the views 
expressed by the various countries on 
this subject. 

The representative of Brazil, while 
recognizing that the more efficiently 
the European common market served 
the ends for which it had been set up, 
the more beneficial might be its effects 
on the world economy as well, was 
nevertheless concerned at the possi- 
bility of artificial distortions of the 
channelling of investment and the di- 
rection of trade. He added that in 
Brazil in recent years German capital 
had played a considerable part in in- 
dustrial development. Were its influ- 
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ence no longer brought to bear, the 
benefits would be apparent only for 
the European economy and the dam- 
age to Latin America’s interests would 
be real. If the tariffs envisaged under 
the European common market system 
were confirmed, they would represent 
more emphatic discrimination. But 
perhaps an increase in productivity 
and real income in Europe would help 
to offset the distortion of trade. In 
Brazil serious thought had been given 
to the possible adverse effects of the 
Euro-African market, to counteract 
which production would have to be 
diversified and its indices raised. He 
declared that Latin America would 
have a right to defend itself in such 
an event, and said that in the last 
analysis the solution would lie in the 
creation of the Latin American re- 
gional market or a common market 
for South America. 


The Argentine delegation said that 
apprehension was perhaps inducing it 
to adopt an excessively cautious posi- 
tion. The European common market 
would undoubtedly give an impetus to 
the development of the old world 
and would promote the expansion of 
trade. Its country entertained no mis- 
givings where investment was con- 
cerned, but felt some uneasiness lest 
one of the consequences of the Euro- 
pean common market might be a 
preferential and discriminatory policy. 


Chile supported the idea of the 
Latin American common market and 
every endeavor at economic integra- 
tion, and did not criticize, in general 
terms, the creation of the European 
Economic Community. It expressed 
anxiety, however, with respect to the 
tariffs, and asserted that if they were 
applied, a drastic transformation of 
trade between Latin America and 
Europe would be entailed. 

The representative of Ecuador re- 
ferred to the incorporation of overseas 
African territories into the European 
common market, contending _ that 
Latin America’s exports of coffee and 
cacao to Europe would inevitably be 
restricted as a result of increasing ex- 
ports from Africa. It had been sug- 
gested that with the creation of the 
European common market demand for 
these commodities would grow to such 
an extent that Africa would be unable 
to supply it. But it was greatly to be 
feared that the income-elasticity of 
coffee and cacao exports might be in- 
significant, on account of the limited 
expansion of demand on the common 
market. Furthermore, any preferential 
treatment granted by the European 
countries to Africa’s production would 
rapidly result in the superseding of 
Latin America’s exports to Europe. 
Thus, the European common market 
would reduce rather than encourage 


trade with Latin America, because sup- 
ply and demand, in the case of the 
commodities in question, were char- 
acterized by a decidedly low income- 
elasticity. Sooner or Jater Latin Ameri- 
ca would have to remodel the structure 
of its exports, which was a very diffi- 
cult process. It therefore seemed that 
the moment was opportune to ask the 
European countries to consider the 
consequences of their action in incor- 
porating overseas African territories 
into the common market, since the 
project might be at variance with the 
interests of other underdeveloped 
areas, and might hamper their eco- 
nomic development. 

In the opinion of the delegation of 
Venezuela, it was in the incorporation 
of the overseas territories that a pos- 
sible danger might exist, since they 
might swamp the European markets 
for commodities traditionally produced 
by Latin America, such as coffee, 
cacao, sugar and rice. On the other 
hand, there were many factors that 
might eliminate any immediate risk, 
including, among others, the length 
of time it would take to develop the 
African territories, as well as some of 
their internal phenomena of a socio- 
logical and political nature. 


Other Points of View 


Bolivia displayed less concern than 
other Latin American countries. In its 
representative’s view, the European 
common market did not seem likely 
to reduce the volume of the member 
countries’ trade with other regions. It 
would be premature for ECLA to take 
immediate action to combat a possible 
future contraction of Latin America’s 
trade with Europe. Within the frame- 
work of the United Nations, measures 
could not be instituted in opposition 
to the economic action of other coun- 
tries. If Latin America were making 
an effort to set up a common market, 
it could hardly criticize the establish- 
ment of similar economic structures 
in other parts of the world. As for the 
association of the European countries 
with their overseas territories and the 
investment program to promote the 
development of these latter, over the 
long term such factors would have 
repercussions on prices and on the 
composition of Latin America’s trade 
with Europe. That was inevitable and 
undeniable. The African territories’ ex- 
ports to Europe had been slowly oust- 
ing certain Latin American products, 
even before the creation of the Euro- 
pean common market. 

The representative of Mexico made 
a brief allusion to the European com- 
mon market, to the effect that the de- 
velopment of integration programs on 
the part of other groups of countries 
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would have to be judged by the posi- 
tive or negative effects produced on 
the economic development of Latin 
America as a whole. Ecta ought to 
seeks ways of protecting the region’s 
interests which would be compatible 
with international cooperation. 

The specific position of the United 
States of America was based on the 
conclusion so far drawn from its gov- 
ernment’s study of the European com- 
mon market treaty, which was that in 
its broad features the treaty was con- 
sistent with the aims and the spirit of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, and, therefore, with the inter- 
national trade principles adopted by 
the United States. Nevertheless, the 
latter felt some doubts, relating mainly 
to the level at which the common ex- 
ternal tariff might be estabiished, to 
the administration of the agreements 
on agriculture, to the use that might 
be made of quantitative restrictions for 
balance-of-payments motives and to 
the implications of those articles of 
the treaty which referred to the over- 


Seas territories 


The European Group 


Ihe European members of the com- 
mon market unanimously adopted the 
position already described, maintain- 
ing that the European common mar- 
ket could entail only advantages for 
Latin America. 

The delegation of France declared 
that the liberalizing trend of the com- 
mercial policy adopted by the six 
members of the European common 
market, far from exerting an adverse 
influence on trade with Latin America, 
would be more likely to encourage it. 
The common international trade policy 
of the six countries would be im- 
plemented in conformity with the de- 
cisions of the United Nations in the 
economic field. One of the aims of 
the common market would be to es- 
tablish customs tariffs in common with 
third countries, at as low a level as 
possible. In this process consideration 
would be given to the tariffs applicable 
to certain Latin American products, 
such as coffee and bananas, as well as 
to the domestic consumption of the 
six European countries in so far as 
this might affect trade and tariff agree- 
ments. As to the investments which the 
European countries had engaged to 
effect in their African territories, and 
which represented some 600 million 
dollars, they very largely consisted of 
official capital for the financing of 
long-term social projects. On the other 
hand, European investment in Latin 
America was constituted by private 
capital which cou'd not suddenly be 
deflected from its traditional channels. 
There was no reason why the invest- 
ments that were to be placed in Africa 
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should reduce the flow of European 
capital into the Latin American coun- 
tries. 


The delegation of the Netherlands 
believed that too short a time had 
elapsed as yet for the European com- 
mon market treaty to be viewed in 
proper perspective. If the project was 
successful, it would serve the cause 
of peace in Europe and in the whole 
world. It was not merely a market 
that was involved, but a first step 
toward the creation of a European 
community on the grand scale. The 
common market would help to raise 
the standard of living. It did not repre- 
sent a movement toward protectionism 
or a tariff policy directed against third 
countries, nor did the members harbor 
any desire to establish a self-sufficient 
community or to eliminate imports 
from other countries. On the contrary, 
the new situation would be conducive 
to the expansion of imports of raw 
materials and intermediate products. 
While it was true that in the case of 
some commodities the common tariffs 
would be a little higher than at pres- 
ent for certain countries, in other in- 
stances they would be lower. 


The observer for the Federal Re- 
public of Germany pointed out that 
it would be twelve or fifteen years be- 
fore the European common market 
was in full operation. The common 
tariff would be brought into effect four 
years after the treaty came into force, 
and there were possibilities of modify- 
ing it through negotiations. It was 
conceived in accordance with the spirit 
of Gatt, which would protect the in- 
terests of all concerned. Multilateral- 
ism was a vital feature of Germany's 
economic policy. and its government 
had no intention of straying from a 
path which had led it to success. A 
prosperous Europe would be in a posi- 
tion to abolish quotas and discrimin- 
atory treatment affecting other areas. 


According to the observer for Italy, 
in consequence of the European com- 
mon market, production for export to 
Latin America would become cheaper. 
so that the region’s terms of trade 
would probably improve. Many of the 
judgments pronounced on the possible 
repercussions of the exploitation of 
Africa’s over-hasty. 
There was a tendency to overestimate 
the possibilities of the African con- 
tinent with respect to commodities 
which could nowhere be produced 
better than in Latin America, as well 
as to exaggerate risks of diversion of 


resources were 


mining investment, for instance. The 
six members of the European Econ- 
omic Community had given evidence 
of their concern for the interests of 
other countries by inserting in the 
agreement a clause which left the way 


open for the solution of any problems 
that might arise. 

The observer for Spain said his 
country favored a free trade zone, 
which it considered a more flexible 
project that would not lead to so pro- 
nounced a form of integration. Spain 
was interested in a common market for 
agricultural commodities. 


GATT as a Safeguard 


It became evident in the course of 
the discussion that it was no easy 
matter to reconcile the misgivings and 
apprehensions of a considerable num- 
ber of the Latin American countries, 
on the one hand, with the optimistic 
position of the European members of 
the common market on the other. The 
representative of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade then ex- 
plained that while the European Eco- 
nomic Community was constituted by 
sovereign nations, this did not mean 
that the countries in question were 
not bound by certain regulations that 
it was GATT’s responsibility to enforce. 
The treaty would be studied by the 
Contracting Parties of GATT before the 
following October; and, moreover, the 
six states. in conformity with article 
234 of the Agreement. had acknowl- 
edged their foreign trade commitments 
before signing the common market 
treaty. In accordance with the rules of 
procedure of GATT, all countries had 
a right to send representatives to its 
meetings, those of non-members at- 
tending as observers. Latin America 
could therefore take full part in the 


discussions. 


The Resolution 


Finally, the Commission — unani- 
mously decided to recommend to the 
secretariat that it should continue to 
Observe closely the economic integra- 
tion of Europe and other areas and 
should supply the member govern- 
ments with the relevant information; 
and also that it should carry out studies 
on the world market prospects for 
Latin American primary commodities, 
taking into consideration in particular 
the consequences that might arise from 
the European common market, from 
the possible establishment of a free- 
trade zone in Europe, and from other 
similar projects. 

It was also agreed to recommend to 
the member countries of the Commis- 
sion, especially those of Latin Ameri- 
ca, that they consider the desirability 
of carrying out consultations on the 
possible repercussions of the Euro- 
pean common market and send repre- 
sentatives to international conferences 
at which questions bearing on the 
European common market and its pos- 
sible effects on Latin America’s econ- 
omy and trade were to be considered. 
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The Price of Human Dignity 


Eben price of human dignity, as ex- 
emplified by a refugee assimilation- 
resettlement program in South Korea, 
totted up, comes to exactly two and a 
half acres of land, 750 board feet of 
lumber, seven and a_ half 
cement, twenty pounds of nails, a set 
of farming tools and sheer determina- 
tion, hard work and initiative on the 
part of the displaced person himself. 
This computation is by Francois Pre- 
ziosi, who has worked as a Welfare 
Officer of the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) for 
five years. During this period more 
than 1.564.500 people were re-estab- 
lished on their own land and over 
140,930 settled on land provided by 
the Government of the Republic of 
Korea. 

After the war, some four million 
refugees were wandering over South 
Korea desperately seeking food, shelter 
and work. Some had been driven 
from their villages ahead of the com- 
munist advance and returned to find 
their homes destroyed and their lands 
denuded. Others were in flight from 
areas where the guerillas were con- 
ducting a reign of terror from their 
hideouts in the mountain ranges. Still 
others came from North Korea and 
had no homes or land to which they 
could return. They were fine people, 
but their poverty was intense and their 
powers to re-establish themselves with- 
out outside help practically negligible. 
They were an acute problem to the 
country and to the government. 

It was at this point, in March 1952, 
that the Korean Government decided 
on immediate and drastic action, and 
a program of resettlement and assimila- 
tion was launched under the direction 
of the provincial governments with the 
aid of the United Nations Civil As- 
sistance Command (UNCACK)—later 
called Korean Civil Assistance Com- 
mand (kcAcC)—and currently the of- 
fice of the United Nations Command 
Economic Coordinator for Korea. 
Though uNcack had the _ personnel 
and organization to handle the admin- 
istration of this program, the special- 
ists in the fields of public health and 
hygiene—welfare officers, sanitarians, 
agriculturists, nurses and civil engi- 
neers—were lacking and the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agen- 
cy came to the rescue with a group of 
trained individuals to work at field 
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level in these particular 


Francois 


Categories. 
Preziosi was one of these 
specialists, from UNKRA, 
whose numbers reached nearly 150 
during the course of the program. 

The problems that faced the UNCACK 
field teams were formidable. This vast 
floating population of homeless, help- 
less people could become an easy 
breeding ground for diseass, a target 
for epidemics and a source of civil 
disturbances. That none of these dire 
eventualities occurred was due to the 
speed at which the program was car- 
ried through. 

Under the direction of the doctors 
and nurses, millions of men, women 
and children were vaccinated against 
smallpox and inoculated against ty- 
phoid, diphtheria and other potential 
plagues. Food distributions were made 
over wide areas. But the most effective 
steps were taken in housing the 
refugees. 

The provision of the necessary 
building materials by UNCACK to those 
who had land but no homes gave 
back a sense of property and individual 
importance. The community went to 
work. In guerilla-infested areas they 
first built little stone forts on com- 
manding positions overlooking the 
settlements as watchtowers against 
the guerillas. Whole families labored 
to build their houses. The men formed 
themselves into auxiliary citizens’ com- 
mittees to help the police in stamping 
out any remaining bands of commu- 
nists in the district. Then they put 
down their firearms and took up their 
tools and recultivation began. They 
were home. The dispossessed had to 
wait a little longer until the govern- 
ment allocated land. Then the same 
process took place over and over 
again in central Korea, in the coastal 
areas, everywhere that the necessary 
two acres and a half ver family could 
be given. 

But Korea is land hungry and in 
some parts of the country the land 
alone was not enough to support the 
families. The field teams were able to 
help with ideas and material aid, and 
the resettled with their enthusiasm and 
labor potential. Dykes were built, 
cutting off inshore bays that could be 
reclaimed from the rapacious sea and 
which in a_ few, years’ time, with 
proper irrigation, could become good 
arable land. In other places salterns 


seconded 


were constructed, providing immedi- 
ate work and a continuing means of 
livelihood for the colony. 

Some refugees from the north 
brought old skills with them, like the 
group of potters who immediately 
built kilns and set to work making 
kimchi jars and other kinds of pottery 
ware. Others went in for specialized 
cultivation and, with a gift of seed 
and plants, started growing red pepper, 
tobacco or other cash crops. 

Not every community, however, had 
the climate or land possibility to 
branch out into new industries, and 
here UNKRA and the American volun- 
tary agency CARE lent aid. Several 
schemes were devised to expand the 
agricultural potentialities of these dis- 
tricts. In November 1954, UNKRA and 
CARE jointly distributed 300 pigs in 
the province of Chung Chong Namdo 
on the understanding that two piglets 
would be returned from the first litter 
so that a revolving supply of piglets 
would be established, which in their 
turn could be redistributed to other 
families. This “pig in a poke” pro- 
gram has been an unqualified success 
and the pigs are still rotating. 

Another scheme was the introduc- 
tion of machines for making rope 
from rice straw left after the harvest. 
This, too, has given work and a future 
to large numbers of people, as straw 
rope is used for tying everything from 
harnesses for the oxen to shoes for 
the family. The cost of the machines 
was repaid from the proceeds. The 
new fund of money so obtained was 
diverted to ‘still another project—the 
mining and processing of limestone 
for spreading on the fields to improve 
the quality of the soil. The use of lime 
for this purpose was previously un- 
»known in Korea. 

To sum up: millions were resettled 
or given new homes; as a result of 
the unflagging efforts to recultivate the 
war-devastated lands, a substantial in- 
crease in food production has been 
made in South Korea; a considerable 
contribution has also been made to 
land reclamation and flood control 
programs; various new employment 
possibilities have been created both in 
agricultural fields and in small indus- 
tries; and, most important of all, their 
dignity and their wav of life were 
restored to those who had lost these 
essentials of human living. 
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Some further highlights of the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook, 1956 are presented in the 
following article, the third of a series of three 
to be carried in the Review. The series 


a world of change 


mirrored in statistics 


| *RANSPORTATION by sea, land and 
air is a rapidly growing industry, 
the United Nations Statistical Year- 
hook reports. From year to year the 
movement of goods as well as people 
is setting new records. 

In 1955, for instance, more cargo 
than ever before was carried across 
the seven seas, 14 per cent more than 
in 1954 and 67 per cent more than 
in 1937 or 1948. 

Most of this ocean-borne traffic was 
Shipped into or out of—but mostly 
into—European ports. Thirty-seven per 
cent more cargo was discharged in 
European ports in 1955 than in 1937, 
but one per cent less was loaded. 
European harbors handled 37 per cent 
more ocean-going freight in 1955 than 
those of North America. Most of the 
additional traffic, by far, consisted of 
liquid mostly oil and oil 
products—carried in the ever-growing 
fleet of tankers. In fact, by 1955, 44 
per cent of the tonnage of all goods 
loaded on ocean-going ships was car- 
ried in tankers, as against 21 per cent 
in. 1937 

Thirteen per cent of the freight 
loaded on ocean-going ships during 
1955 passed through the Suez Canal, 
and 5 per cent was shipped by way of 
the Panama Canal. 

Meanwhile, the merchant ficet itself 
continued to grow. By 1955 it was half 
as big again as in 1938, and 20 per 
cent larger than in 1947. The tanker 
tonnage increased by nearly 150 per 
cent since 1938. Indeed, by 1955, 
tankers represented more than a quar- 
ter of all ocean-going tonnage. 


Cargoes 
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The United States merchant fleet 
was by far the largest in the world 
in 1955, having more than doubled 
in tonnage since before the war, de- 
spite a 20 per cent decrease since 1947. 
The United Kingdom was second with, 
however, the biggest national tanker 
fleet. Third was Norway, followed by 
Liberia and Panama. 

The tonnage under West German 
and Japanese registry still fell con- 
siderably short of the prewar figures. 
Twice as much tonnage was flying the 
Soviet flag in 1955 as in 1937. 

Road and rail transport has also 
been showing great increases. World 
railway freight reached a new record 
in 1955—12 per cent more than in 
1954 and twice as much as in any 
prewar year. This increase was par- 
ticularly noticeable in North America, 
Asia and Europe. 

Although the Yearbook contains no 
figures of new roads, it is a good guess 
that the roads are now more crowded 
than ever, particularly in North 
America, where they have to accom- 
modate 76 per cent of all passenger 
cars and 58 per cent of all commercial 
vehicles in the world. By 1955 there 
were 73 million passenger motor cars 
in the world—73 per cent more than 
in 1938—and 19.75 million trucks— 
an increase of 56 per cent over 1938. 
These figures exclude the USSR, East- 
ern Europe and the Chinese mainland. 

Oceania possessed more than twice 
as many passenger cars as Asia (ex- 
cluding the Chinese mainland) and 
nearly twice as many as South Ameri- 
ca but somewhat fewer commercial 


will be reprinted as a pamphlet. 


vehicles than either of those two con- 
tinents. Africa has nearly 40 per cent 
more passenger cars than Asia but 30 
per cent fewer commercial vehicles. 

More and more people are also 
taking to the air. Since 1951, air trans- 
portation, measured in passenger- 
kilometres, has increased continually 
from less than 35,000 million to more 
than 61.000 million. In 1938 the figure 
was well beiow 2,000 million. The 
transport of cargo and mail has also 
developed enormously. Prewar statis- 
tics for cargo and mail are not shown 
in the Statistical Yearbook, but they 
were probably small. However, be- 
tween 1951 and 1955, the number of 
cargo ton-kilometres flown by the 
world’s scheduled air services increased 
by 53 per cent and the number of 
mail ton-kilometres by 58 per cent. 
One ton-kilometre equals the move- 
ment of One ton one kilometre. 

The data given in the tables cover 
both domestic and international serv- 
ices Operated by companies registered in 
each of the fifty countries listed. The 
predominant role of the United States is 
brought out in these figures. In 1955 
United States civil aircraft accounted 
for 56 per cent of the total kilometres 
flown in the world, excluding the main- 
land of China and the USSR, or 64 
per cent of the passenger-kilometres, 
52 per cent of the cargo ton-kilometres 
and 59 per cent of the mail ton-kilo- 
metres. The next most important 
countries for passenger traffic in 1955 
were France, with 5.1 per cent of the 
world total, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia and the Nether- 
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lands. Companies registered in the 
United States and those other five 
countries accounted for more than 82 
per cent of all the scheduled domestic 
and international passenger traffic of 
the airlines of the world outside the 
USSR and the Chinese mainland. 


World Trade 

Since the Second World War, the 
United States has replaced the United 
Kingdom as the largest trading coun- 
try in the world. Its share, in value of 
imports and exports, had risen to 16 
per cent in 1955, while the United 
Kingdom’s dropped to 11 per cent. It 
is the increase in exports rather than 
imports which is responsible for the 
United States’ assuming the lead. This, 
together with other changes in the 
pattern of world trade, explains some 
of the problems of restrictions and 
currency convertibility which continue 
to hamper world trade, states the 
Statistical Yearbook. The trading coun- 
tries next in order of importance in 
1955 were West Germany, France and 
Canada. Japan has so far failed to 
regain its prewar position as_ the 
world’s fourth largest exporter and 
the fifth largest importer. 

The countries of the dollar area— 
the United States, Canada and part 
of Latin America—accounted for al- 
most 30 per cent of world exports— 
expressed in United States dollars— 
in 1954 and 1955, which shows a con- 
tinuing decrease since the end of the 
war, but 8 per cent more than before 
the war. Their share in world imports 
was on a somewhat lower scale. 

As for the sterling area, its 
share in exports has fallen slightly 
since 1937, whereas its imports have 
been cut drastically. On the other 
hand, the share in world trade of con- 
tinental Western Europe—excluding 
Finland. Spain and Yugoslavia—has 
increased considerably since the war, 
principally because of the expansion 
of the German trade. 

Whatever has happened to national 
trading by individual countries, re- 
gionally or currency-wise, world trade 
as a whole continued to climb, by 
more than 8 per cent in 1955 and by 
60 per cent since 1937. 

Prices in world trade remained 
stable during 1954 and 1955—at a 
level about 8 per cent below the post- 
war peak reached in 1951, at the 
time of the Korean War. The cost 
of primary commodities—foodstuffs 
and raw materials—was 14 per cent 
less than in 1951, but foodstuffs 
alone brought about the same prices 
on the world market in 1955 as in 
1951. An increase in 1954 was wiped 
out again in 1955. On the other hand, 
prices of agricultural produce other 
than food have dropped considerably 
since 1951. The trade prices of manu- 
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factured goods, which fell by 6 per 
cent between 1952 and 1954, climbed 
1 per cent in 1955 and showed an 
upward trend in 1956. 


Public Finance 

The Statistical Yearbook provides 
information on governmental expen- 
ditures, receipts and the public debt of 
fifty-five countries. While government 
expenditures and receipts in 1956 rose 
above the 1955 levels in the majority 
of the countries of Western Europe 
and North America, the defence out- 
lays, which constitute a large propor- 
tion of the total expenditure in many 
of those countries, did not change 
perceptibly. 

In the Middle East, however, there 
was a general rise in the level of gov- 
ernment expenditure and receipts, with 
marked increases in defence estimates 
in Egypt and Israel for 1956/1957. A 
consolidation of the Jordanian regular, 
military and development budget 
highlights the important role of for- 
eign grants in financing the defence 
outlays of that country. The Iraqi 
Government showed relatively large 
expenditures planned by its Develop- 
ment Board. For the first time, the 
data, as shown, combined the results 
of the general budget as well as the 
development budget. Revenues from 
oil royalties constituted two thirds of 
the total receipts. 

In Asia and the Far East, govern- 
ment expenditures in 1956 continued 
to rise. A broad comparison of the 
pattern of expenditure since 1951 in- 
dicates that, in the area as a whole. 
the ratio between capital and total ex- 
penditure rose significantly in Burma, 
India, Pakistan and the Philippines, 
while generally the proportion of de- 
fence outlays fell or remained stable. 
In India, considerable increases in 
direct capital outlays are planned for 
1957. In general, government revenues 
in the area rose during 1956, but 
lagged behind the rising expenditures. 
An exception to this trend was Bur- 
ma, where investment expenditure was 
drastically reduced in 1956 in view of 
the rising inflationary pressures and 
the serious fall in profits from rice 
exports. 

As for something which concerns 
everybody—the Yearbook reveals that 
in most European countries receipts 
from indirect taxes continue to repre- 
sent an increasing share of total tax 
revenue. 


The Diet 

There are many yardsticks for meas- 
uring the standard of living and well- 
being of “we the people,” but it is 
perhaps generally acknowledged that 
one of the most basic and important 
factors is food. Enough food often 
makes all the difference between living 





a healthy and active life and scarcely 
existing. An undernourished popula- 
tion reduces output and lowers the 
entire economy of a nation, which, in 
turn, makes the food even scarcer. 

The Statistical Yearbook lists the 
supply of foodstuffs available to the 
average inhabitants of some forty 
countries. The countries which enjoy 
an adequate diet of more than 3,000 
calories per capita per day include: 
Austria, Canada, Denmark, Finland, 
Iceland, Ireland, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. At 
the other end of the scale, available 
daily calories fell short of 2,000 in 
Burma, Ceylon and India, and barely 
exceeded the 2,000 mark in Honduras, 
Pakistan and Japan. 

The actual diet is shown to vary 
widely from country to country ac- 
cording to national customs, climate. 
economy and living standards. While 
in Argentina, Australia, New Zealand 
and Uruguay every person is able to 
eat, on an average, 100 kilos of meat 
a year, the average person gets only 
one kilo in India, 3 kilos in Ceylon 
and Japan, and 15 or 16 kilos in Por- 
tugal, Greece and Turkey. On the 
other hand, in some countries where 
little meat is consumed, much more 
cereal is eaten. 


Private Consumption 

The average consumption, not only 
of food but of all principal items, is 
shown in this year’s edition, in the 
form of private consumption expendi- 
ture, in sixteen countries in entirely 
new statistical tables. 

In all those countries, the average 
person spends more on food than on 
any other item. In three less developed 
countries—Ecuador, Honduras and 
Jamaica—and in Italy nearly half the 
expenditure goes on food. In seven 
more economically advanced Euro- 
pean countries, expenditures on food 
represents about one third. And in the 
three largely self-sufficient food-pro- 
ducing countries listed, the proportion 
spent on food ranges from 22 to 27 
per cent. 

The proportion of personal expendi- 
ture devoted to rent has been dras- 
tically cut since before the war in 
many countries because of the intro- 
duction of rent control laws. It has 
fallen by one half, or nearly one half, 
in Australia, West Germany, Ireland, 
Norway and Puerto Rico, and by one 
third in Sweden and the United King- 
dom. In Italy the percentage drop 
amounts to less than one fifth of what 
it was in 1938. The decline was less 
marked in Canada and the United 
States. In nearly all the sixteen coun- 
tries the average person has been 
spending more on clothes than on rent 
in recent years. 
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Medical Attention 


The percentage of personal expendi- 
ture devoted to medical care has 
scarcely changed over the years, and 
there is still a wide discrepancy in the 
opportunity for such expenditure. The 
data given in the Yearbook on the 
number of physicians, dentists, mid- 
wives and pharmacists in more than 
180 countries and territories make it 
possible to measure approximately the 
gap between the medical facilities in 
the more advanced and in the less de- 
veloped countries. The number ot 
physicians available, for 
ranges from one to every 81,000 in- 
habitants in the Sudan to one for every 
Austria. In most 


European countries the ratio is about 


instance, 


630 inhabitants in 


one to every one thousand inhabitants 
In the United States it is one to every 
760. At the other end of the scale, In- 
71.000 inhabitants for 
every doctor; Nigeria 57,000; and 
French West Africa 28,000. Between 
these extremes there are many coun- 
tries which have one physician for 
everv 3.000 to 4,000 inhabitants 


donesia has 


Life Expectancy 


All these factors, in turn, affect how 
long we can expect to live. The statis- 
tical tables reveal that the average 
life span is continuing to increase. This 
is particularly noticeable in the eco- 
nomically underdeveloped countries. 
At the same time, fewer babies die in 
their first vear. The infant mortality 
rate has declined steadily during the 
last two decades in nearly all the 
seventy-five countries listed, economic 
ally developed and underdeveloped 
alike. For instance, in some of the 
countries which had the highest infant 
death rate before the war the rate has 
now fallen as follows: Malta, from 
278.8 to 45.0 per thousand live births 
Chile, from 244.0 to 120.8; Ceylon 
from 165.1 to 71.5; Czechoslovakia, 
from 128.5 to 33.9; and Austria from 
100.2 to 45.6. Some of the lowest in 
fant death rates in 1955 were to be 
found in Sweden, where the rate was 
17.2: in New Zealand, 20.1; and in 
the United States, 26.5 


considerable decreases 


all showing 


Having survived the early hazards 
of life, the average woman may now 
expect to live longer 
longer—in fiftv-two of the fifty-five 
countries listed in the Yearbook. In 


fact, in all of those countries except 


up to SiX Vears 


one, a woman, once she has reached 
sixty, may expect to live longer than a 
man of the same age 


Illiteracy and Education 


The Yearbook contains tables on 
educational facilities—the number of 
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schools, teaching staff and students 
enrolled for each level of education- 

in nearly 200 countries or territories. 
The need for still more educational 
Opportunities in many parts of the 
world is brought out in a table show- 
ing the percentage of illiterate popula- 
tion by age groups in more than fifty 
countries. Most of the European coun- 
tries and Canada, the United States, 
Japan, Australia and New Zealand do 
not figure in the table, since the per- 


centage is negligible 


In some countries very many more 
women than men were shown to be 
illiterate, but in Bermuda, Cuba, the 
Windward Islands and some of the 
smaller South Sea Islands the women 
were better educated. In a number ot 
countries, the ratio of illiteracy was 


about equal between the sexes. 


Newspapers and Books 


The 1956 edition of the Statistical 
Yearbook, like previous volumes, con- 
tains numerous tables on the produc- 
tion and consumption of newsprint, the 
circulation of newspapers, book pro- 
duction, the number of radio sets and 
the growth of television. 


World production of newsprint—ex- 
cluding the USSR and China— 
amounted to about 10,790,000 metric 
tons in 1955. Of this total, more than 
half was produced in Canada, and 
more than half was consumed in the 
United States. United States consump- 
tion amounted to 80 per cent more 
in 1955 than its average for 1935-39. 
The United Kingdom, second largest 
consumer with just under 900,000 
metric tons, used nearly 30 per cent 
less newsprint than before the Second 
World War. Nevertheless this was 83 
per cent higher than for the five years 
after the war. The next largest con- 
sumers of newsprint in 1955 were 
Japan, Canada, France and West Ger- 
many. 


When newspaper consumption is 
considered in relation to population, 
Canada is in second place, with the 
United States still well ahead. 


Newspapers themselves show the 
highest circulation, in relation to pop- 
ulation, in the United Kingdom. Other 
countries with relatively wide news- 
paper circulation are Sweden, Nor- 
way, Luxembourg, Japan and Aus- 
tralia, with the United States a little 
further down on the list. The Year- 
book notes, however, that the dailies 
covered by these stastistics vary in size 
from a single sheet to fifty or more 
pages. 

When it comes to the publication of 
books, pamphlets and periodicals, the 
USSR stands at the top, with 30,000 
titles placed on the market in 1955, 


? 


to Japan’s 21,653, in second place. 
Down the list, in turn, are the United 
Kingdom, West Germany, France, 
Italy (books only) the Netherlands and 
Poland. Figures shown for the United 
States are incomplete. 

The types of books published in the 
different countries throw an interest- 
ing sidelight on tastes and preferences, 
For instance, the United Kingdom 
published more works of a literary 
nature than any other country, fol- 
lowed next by the USSR. As for pure 
science, however, the positions were 
reversed, with the Netherlands third, 
West Germany fourth, followed by 
France and Poland. Data on scientific 
publications in the United States were 
incomplete. The USSR and the United 
Kingdom were also at the top of the 
list with works on applied science, 
followed by Japan. On the other hand, 
Japan published more books on phil- 
osophy than any other country. Next 


were France, the United Kingdom 
and Italy. The United Kingdom 


headed the list for religious books, 
while the USSR was again ahead in 


social science. 


Radio and Television 


Whether or not television is becom- 
ing more popular than radio, there 
were still 290 million radio sets and 
loudspeakers connected to a radio dis- 
tribution system in the world in 1955. 
Just over half of these were to be 
found in North America—138 million 
in the United States alone—and rather 
more than one quarter in Europe, ex- 
cluding the USSR. The USSR was 
credited with 25.6 million radio-receiv- 
ing units in 1955, most of them con- 
nected to central distribution systems. 
It was estimated that 622 of every 
one thousand inhabitants in North 
America had a radio. The ratios else- 
where were 207 radios for every thou- 
sand inhabitants in Oceania, 190 in 
Europe, 129 in the USSR, 80 in South 
America, and 14 in both Africa and 
Asia. The estimate for the world as 
a whole was 108 sets for every one 
thousand inhabitants. 

It is estimated that the number of 
television sets in use in the United 
States has risen from 12.5 million to 
39 million and in the United Kingdom 
from 1 million to nearly 5.9 million 
between 1951 and 1956. It would ap- 
pear that in the early part of 1956 those 
two countries possessed close to 90 
per cent of all the television sets in 
use in the world. In 1955 there were 
two million television sets in use in 
Canada, and 820,000 in the USSR. 
Other estimates for 1956 were 445,000 
in West Germany, 314.000 in France, 
224,000 in Italy, 250,000 in Japan, 
200,000 in Cuba and 150,000 in 
Brazil. 
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Action on Behalf of Hungarian Refugees 


(Continued from page 21) 


and diplomatic influence on the action of other organi- 
zations, in Yugoslavia its responsibilities were at once 
different and more direct. The problem of the Hun- 
garian refugees in Yugoslavia began to assume large 
proportions during January 1957. In response to a re- 
quest from the Yugoslav Government, the High Com- 
missioner sent a special representative, on January 14, 
to inquire into the situation. At that time, 4,800 Hun- 
garians had already asked for asylum. These had been 
sent to hotels and workers’ holiday camps, hurriedly 
opened by the authorities. Here they were living under 
exceptionally satisfactory conditions, but those who had 
to be given shelter in barracks and camps because 
accommodation was limited suffered from overcrowd- 
ing. The High Commissioner’s representative encoun- 
tered much uncertainty and anxiety amongst the Hun- 
garians in Yugoslavia because of the absence of inter- 
national agencies able to assist with their emigration. 


Initial Difficulties Overcome 

An agreement was reached between the Yugoslav 
Government and the High Commissioner’s Office for the 
establishment of a temporary branch office in Belgrade. 
This was done on February 16. In addition to carrying 
out the normal function of international protection, this 
temporary branch office was asked to assume the 
general direction of all international help. As in Austria, 
the High Commissioner considered indispensable the 
assistance of the League of Red Cross Societies. Agree- 
ment was reached whereby the League undertook to 
provide basic food, clothing and medical supplies, with 
the Yugoslav Red Cross acting on behalf of the League. 
The initial difficulties of finding food and other supplies 
at short notice was overcome, thanks to the collabora- 
tion of various voluntary agencies and governmental 
organizations which made existing stocks available for 
transfer to Yugoslavia. 

Starting with the despatch to Belgrade from Vienna 
of five railway carloads of clothing and blankets on 
January 21, 1957, further shipments from League 
stocks were made to the Yugoslav Red Cross. Thanks 
to the American Red Cross, basic foods for the emerg- 
ency operation were being placed at the League’s dis- 
posal by the United States Government’s International 
Co-operation Administration (ICA). 

The High Commissioner’s Office also called upon the 
voluntary agencies to assist with welfare and emigra- 
tion counselling in the camps. By the end of May, in 
addition to six UNHCR staff members, twenty-four offi- 
cials seconded from the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration (ICEM) and six voluntary agen- 
cies had arrived, namely, from the Lutheran World 
Federation, the World Council of Churches, the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, the American Joint 
Distribution Committee, the International Rescue Com- 
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These newly-weds, sharing a room with four other 
families in the refugee camp at Traiskirchen, will have 
their honeymoon when they start life in a new country. 


mittee and the American Friends’ Service Committee. 

IcEM and UNHCR worked hand in hand in appealing 
on behalf of Hungarian refugees in Yugoslavia to gov- 
ernments in Europe and overseas. At first the response 
was slow. By April 30 not more than 1,647 Hungarian 
refugees had been moved to various countries, the 
first among them being Norway, Sweden, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. A further urgent appeal was therefore addressed 
to governments, in which it was stressed that it was of 
the utmost importance that governments should state 
with the least possible delay how many Hungarian 
refugees they would be able to take out of Yugoslavia, 
and to specify the date by which such movements could 
begin. The decision of the 1cEM Council to undertake 
the operational responsibilities for the movement of 
Hungarian refugees in Yugoslavia was of great im- 
portance. By the end of May, 3,126 refugees had 
already gone and resettlement offers totalled an addi- 
tional 4,000 to 5,000. 

By that time, the Yugoslav Government had re- 
luctantly been compelled to evacuate the refugees from 
most of the hotels and workers’ holiday camps, now 
needed for tourists, and had to accommodate them in 
other camps. It was inevitable that this should cause 
hardship amongst the refugees, which, however, was 
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Several hundred refugees from Hungary arrived in Yugoslavia daily during January and February 1957. 


accepted with much fortitude and understanding. Never- 
theless, a feeling of anxiety prevailed because resettle- 
ment offers remained below the total number of Hun- 
garian refugees in Yugoslavia. 


Functions of Protection 


Both in Austria and in Yugoslavia, the High Com- 
missioner’s Office had to assume specific functions 
within the framework international protection. Ac- 
cording to the Statute, the High Commissioner is called 
upon to “assume the function of providing international 
protection and of seeking permanent solutions for 
the problem of refugees by assisting Governments and. 
subject to the approval of the Governments concerned. 
private organizations to facilitate the voluntary repatria- 
tion of such refugees, or their assimilation within new 
national communities.” 

Whilst arrangements for visits of repatriation mis- 
sions are a matter of agreement between the govern- 
ments concerned, the High Commissioner seeks to be 
associated with the repatriation procedure in order to 
ensure that the refugee takes his decision freely without 
hindrance and under no pressure from any side. A 
representative of the High Commissioner is therefore 
present as an observer during all interviews held by 
repatriation missions. Both the Austrian and the Yugo- 
slav Governments cooperate closely with the High 
Commissioner’s Office in this field. In other countries 
when refugees applied to the High Commissioner's 
Office for help regarding their repatriation, they were 
given such assistance as necessary bring them into 
contact with the authorities of their countries. The High 
Commissioner also intervened through diplomatic chan 
nels when difficulties concerning repatriation were re 


ported to him. By the end of May, 2,298 Hungarian 





refugees in Yugoslavia and 4,715 Hungarian refugees 
in Austria had elected to return to their country. In 
addition, 1.729 Hungarians were repatriated via Aus- 
tria from a number of countries of second asylum, 
whilst a number of others returned via other countries. 


Youth and Students 


Authorities and voluntary agencies in both countries 
have also closely cooperated with the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office in taking practical measures to protect 
the young people against the moral infections of camp 
life. In Yugoslavia, all unaccompanied youth have been 
brought together in Bela Crkva, a small town a few 
miles from the Romanian border, where they are under 
the supervision of Hungarian teachers. In Austria, 
homes were created for high-school students, vocational 
training centres were established and a Hungarian Gym- 
nasium in Kammer, run by Catholic priests but open to 
all denominations, was set up. It has not yet been 
possible to assemble all unaccompanied youth, but a 
special project has been started, with the help of social 
workers, to interview all these young people still in 
their various camps to induce them to join freely one 
of these institutions. 

The situation of refugee students has also received 
a great deal of attention and a series of scholarships 
has been made possible, thanks to the generous action 
of the Council of Europe, the Ford Foundation, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the International Rescue Com- 
mittee, trade unions and many other organizations and 
individual governments. 

Thus, in the space of a few months, and thanks to a 
closely knit network of activities, it has been possible 
to reduce to manageable proportions the effects of one 


of the great human tragedies in the postwar world. 
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| Boe November 15 Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold issued an urgent appeal for support of relief 
measures inside Hungary. The fighting and destruction 
in Budapest and elsewhere in the country, and the dras- 
tic interruption of industrial production and transport 
had produced a situation of acute need and suffering 
among the population. Two resolutions of the General 
Assembly took note of the necessity of bringing aid in 
the form of medicine, food, clothing and other items. 
The International Committee of the Red Cross was 
designated by the Secretary-General to be the sole 
agency to carry out a relief program on behalf of the 
United Nations, and the IcRc reported on December 7 
that it had established a program providing for direct 
distribution of relief supplies to those in need. 

Although generous contributions were received from 
some governments, the largest amount of aid channelled 
through the ICRC came from national Red Cross soci- 
eties and other voluntary agencies. Many private organ- 
izations and individuals also contributed. Up to the end 
of June 1957, contributions in kind (foodstuffs, cloth- 
ing, textiles, seed grains, etc.) were valued at $15 mil- 
lion, including various supplies given by the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. In addition, UNICEF approved 
a further contribution for fall distribution valued at 
$450,000, and national Red Cross societies and gov- 
ernments have provided a large volume of medical and 
health supplies. Total contributions in cash received by 
the IcRC from these various sources up to May 31 
amounted to $1,577,102. 

Under its traditional relief program the ICRC carried 
out the following activities: 
Distributed powdered milk 
and cod-liver oil to 173,000 
mothers and children at child- 
care centres for children 
from one to six years of 
age. Provided food for school 
meals to 60,000 children from 
six to fourteen years of age. 
Distributed relief packages 
made up in ICRC stations in 
Budapest from supplies fur- 
nished by national Red Cross 
societies and governments. 
(Recipients included persons 
whose dwellings had been de- 
stroyed or damaged, families 
which had lost their means of 
support, the disabled, the old 
and sick. Approximately 150,- 
000 persons received two 
packages per month.) Dis- 
tributed medical supplies, 
blankets and coal to hospi- 
tals. Provided large stocks 
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International Relief Inside Hungary 


of drugs and clothing to the Hungarian Red Cross 
for distribution. 

Relief operations of the ICRC were originally sched- 
uled to end on June 30, 1957, but under a new agree- 
ment with the Hungarian Red Cross some of the sup- 
plementary programs will be extended to September. 

In addition to the traditional Icrc relief activities, 
there also were operations of a more general character 
under ICRC direction. These operations were designed 
to alleviate some of the food shortages, and included 
provision of flour for sale to bakeries and of seed for 
spring sowing for sale to individual farmers. Both flour 
and seed had been made available by governments, the 
seed being distributed with the help of Food and Agri- 
culture Organization personnel. The proceeds of flour 
and seed sales were paid into a special account of the 
Hungarian Red Cross, to be used for the traditional 
relief programs, to defray distribution costs incurred by 
the Hungarian Red Cross, and to contribute to the re- 
equipment of hospitals. 

Apart from aid given through the IcRc in Hungary, 
the governments of several countries have undertaken 
relief assistance through the Hungarian Government. 
This assistance included large amounts of foodstuffs, 
medical supplies, fuel, building materials and various 
commodities, as well as credit in the form of goods and 
convertible currency. A significant part of the contribu- 
tions of some religious groups was sent directly to their 
affiliated organizations or’ congregations in Hungary, 
and one international trade union oragnization sent 
direct consignments to Hungarian workers. 


Red Cross kitchens in Hungary brought food to children, 


the aged and those whose homes were in ruins. 
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A New Phase in Tanganyika (continued from page 25) 


Nigeria or Ghana. Mr, Fletcher-Cooke 
illustrated the situation with the following 
facts. At the end of the Second World 
War, the territory’s mineral exports had 
been valued at nearly £1.5 million, but 
the corresponding figures of Ghana, Ni- 
geria and Northern Rhodesia were from 
five to eight times as high. By 1953 the 
territory's exports had reached £3.5 mil 
tion, while those of Northern Rhodesia 
had reached nearly £18 million and those 
of the Belgian Congo exceeded £85 mil 
lion. That paucity of mineral deposits 
accounted for Tanganyika’s comparative 
poverty 

Ihe Special Representative then re- 
called that in 1938 the revenue and ex- 
penditure of the territory—excluding the 
Development Plan grants and expendi- 
tures—-had both been, in round figures, 
t2 million. In 1955-56 they had risen to 
19 million. Even allowing for the fall in 
the value of money, this, he considered, 
marked “very substantial progress.” In 
1938, the total amount spent on educa- 
tion was 4.8 per cent of the amount 
expended by the Government. In 1955-56 
it had been over £2.5 million, represent- 
ing nearly 15 per cent of the territory’s 
revenue 

Health Services 

During 1956 a new plan for develop- 
ment of health services had been ap- 
proved by the Legislature for the period 
1956-1961. The plan contemplated estab 
lishment of forty rural health centres 
which would exercise combined prevent 
ive and curative functions and would 
replace the present dispensary 
whose function was mainly curative. In 
1956, new hospitals had been completed 
Singida and a new 


services 


at Ukerewe and 
maternity unit at Nzega 
ilso been made in the construction of 
hospitals and existing 
The annual 


medical and 


Progress had 
siX new district 
hospitals were being enlarged 
output of students from 
nursing training centres had practically 
doubled during the past five years; the 
new plan contemplated a very consider- 
able increase in medical assistants and 
health nurses qualifying annually 

With regard to education, 1956 had 
been the final year of the Ten-Year Plan 
which had come into operation in 1947 
and had been revised in 1950, In its 


revised form, that plan had provided for 


considerable improvement in all fields 
The total cost of capital works for the 
n-vear period was £1,801,000 sterling; 
in 1956, the annual recurrent expenditure 
ind he plan had reached a figure of 


million and the target 


f e of 310.000 children in government 
nd t ed schools had been sur 
| evelopment of trade and training 
SC 5 1 steadily. With regard 
ns for ¢ ‘ishing a university 
college in territory, the Special Rep- 
’ stated that the report of the 
H Educ 1 Committee which visit 
dt ter y in 19SS, under the chair 
hip of Sir Alexander Carr Saunders, 
Ws TEC iuring 1956, Its recommen 
1 t the policy to be followed in 
o4 


establishing a University College in the 
territory had been studied, and a Work- 
ing Party was set up to examine sites for 
such an institution. A site near Morogoro, 
in the eastern part of the territory, would 
probably be chosen 

Meanwhile, Tanganyika students con- 
tinued to go abroad for higher education, 
most going either to Makerere or to 
colleges in the United Kingdom. At the 
end of 1956, 167 students from Tangan- 
yika, including five female students, were 
at Makerere. The scholarship system for 
overseas study was being extended. 

The Government also welcomed offers 
of bursaries by foreign governments 
which were made with genuine goodwill. 
During the last year or two, twenty-four 
African students were granted bursaries 
by foreign governments. In some cases 
these were insufficient to enable candi- 
dates to meet their full needs in the way 
of maintenance, fees and travelling ex- 
penses and in the absence of additional 
financial assistance, such as was now 
contemplated, such students might find 
themselves in very difficult circumstances 
while attending such courses. 

On the economic scene, Mr. Fletcher- 
Cooke noted that with the fall in world 
prices of sisal—a primarily non-African 
crop of which Tanganyika is the world’s 
largest producer—this crop had dimin- 
ished in importance in the export trade. 
There had, however, been an appreciable 
increase in the exports of coffee, cotton, 
lead concentrate, cashew nuts, kapok and 
(These include the crops of 
which the Africans are the largest pro- 
ducers). Imports had dropped by £7.7 
million in 1956 compared with the pre- 
ceding year, for three reasons. There had 
been over-stocking of many consumer 
goods; restrictions on credit had slowed 
down orders: and, thirdly, deliveries had 


cassava. 


been somewhat delayed because of the 
Suez Canal blockage. 

The Special Representative cited three 
factors which would have a long-term 
effect on the territory’s imports. There 
were definite signs of an increased ten- 
dency by the Africans to save, Secondly, 
Africans were spending an_ increasing 
proportion of their money on durable 
goods; that trend had the effect of reduc- 
ing revenue from import duties, since the 
rate of duty on durable goods was in 
genera. lower. Thirdly, there was an 
increasing tendency to buy articles pro- 
duced in East Africa in preference to 
imported goods. That tendency strength- 
ened the economy of the territory but 
ilso reduced the revenue from customs 
duties. The 1955-56 financial year had 
closed with a deficit of £852,000, due to 
losses on grain storage. 

In the first eight months of the 1956-57 
ancial year, revenue had fallen far 
short of estimates, due largely to the 
decline in revenue from import duties. 
The budget for 1957-58, which had re- 
cently been introduced, included an esti- 
mated deficit of £686,000. In the light 
those figures, it had been found neces 


sary to revise the education and medical 


The main economic problems were, he 
said, the need for foreign capital and the 
unbalanced budget. Nevertheless, the 
level of recurrent expenditure was not 
high, having regard to the Government’s 
objectives in a territory the size of Tan- 
ganyika. Expenditure must inevitably in- 
crease, It was therefore necessary to find 
ways and means of increasing the rev- 
enue. If increased revenue was not forth- 
coming, the execution of the development 
plans would have to be slowed down. 
There had been considerable development 
ir. the field of cooperatives. The value of 
the produce handled by the cooperatives 
in 1956 had been about £10 million. 
There were four Africa@n consumers’ 
cooperatives as against none in 1950. 

Work continued on the different long- 
term water development projects, with the 
assistance of Fao. The working of the pyro- 
chlore deposits at Mbeya was proceeding. 
| Niobium, a metal comparatively new to 
the industrial world, is extracted from 
this mineral.] Prospecting for oil and 
radio-active materials had been intensified. 

In agriculture, production had been 
well above the annual average in some 
areas. One of the first tasks of the new 
African Assistant Minister in the Ministry 
of Natural Resources would be to con- 
sider a comprehensive plan for increasing 
African agricultural productivity which 
had been proposed by the African repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature. 


A Record Crop 

The Lake Province African growers 
were expected to produce a record crop 
of 180,000 bales of cotton this year—a 
fifty per cent increase over previous rec- 
ords, and the most spectacular so far. 
Three deep-water berths had been opened 
in October 1956 and a number of im- 
portant roads had been completed. 

A new Trades Unions Ordinance had 
been enacted, which would encourage the 
proper development of trade unions and 
stimulate the interest of members. There 
were now twenty-eight registered unions, 
with a total membership of between 
15,000 and 20,000. 

With regard to public information, the 
Special Representative mentioned that 
the Independent Tanganyika Broadcasting 
Corporation took over all public broad- 
casting from the Tanganyika 
Government on July 1, 1956, and pro- 
grams from the Dar es Salaam station 
Were increased to three hours daily in 
Swahili and one and one-half hours in 
English. 


services 


The monthly Swahili newspaper maga- 
zine, Mambo Leo, was further enlarged 
and the paid circuation reached 60,000 
end of 1956—the largest in East 
African territories 


by th 


Progress in local government and ad- 
ministration continued steadily. There 
were now thirty-one African District Offi- 
cers and provision for a further eight 
posts in 1957-58. Two new Town Coun- 
cils had been set up in 1956 and one in 
1957. By January 1958 there would be 
en such Councils, with one Municipality, 
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Dar es Salaam. The unofficial seats on 
various Town Councils were to be filled 
by election. In the rural areas, it was 
planned to transform the Native Author- 
ities into District Councils. The Govern- 
ment was considering breaking up the 
County Council for the area south and 
east of Lake Victoria into District 
Councils. It was hoped to set up sixteen 
District Councils in the not-too-distant 
future. 
Mission’s Visit 


Referring to the forthcoming United 
Nations visiting mission to Tanganyika, 
Mr. Fletcher-Cooke said that people rep- 
resentative of all communities and all 
shade of opinion would have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their views to the 
mission. Just before he left the territory, 
the opening of the new session of the 
Legislative Council was put forward by 
two weeks to September 17 so that the 
mission might have the opportunity of 
meeting all members of the Council in 
Dar es Salaam and of seeing it in action. 

Replying to subsequent questions about 
representation on the Legislative Council, 
the Special Representative pointed out 
that this was the first council to include 
thirty representative members, ten of 
each race. The Governor had consulted 
representatives of each community in 
each province before the representative 
of that race was nominated. There had 
been a great deal of consultation, both 
directly with the representative groups 
and indirectly through the Provincial 
Commissioners and others, and as a 
result the representatives who had been 
nominated had given general satisfaction 
in their constituencies. 

The three members representing gen- 
eral interests were a European, an Arab, 
and an African, appointed because it had 
been felt that one African member to 
represent the Lake Province was not 
enough. A second African had therefore 
been nominated to represent general in- 
terests on the understanding that, since 


he came from the Lake Province, he 
would reinforce African representation 
there. 


|The Lake Province, situated in the 
picturesque surroundings of Lake Vic- 
toria, is the most populated of the terri- 
tory’s eight provinces. A large part of the 
hinterland trade passes through the pro- 
vincial capital of Mwanza, for tranship- 
ment by lake steamer to Kenya and then 
by rail to Mombasa. ] 


Views of African Chief 

During its week-long debate the Coun- 
cil heard the views of two petitioners 
from the territory, Chief Marealle II, 
Paramount Chief of the Wachagga, and 
Julius K. Nyerere, President of the Tan- 
ganyika African National Union (TANU). 

The Wachagga, who live on the slopes 
of Mount Kilimanjaro, are important 
coffee producers. Reviewing the current 
situation in Tanganyika, Chief Marealle, 
who appeared before the Council in cere- 
monial robes, said most Tanganyikans 
recognized that the attainment of self- 
government was an immense task, diffi- 
cult to carry out without going 
through certain’ preliminary phases. 
While the future as a whole might be 
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uncertain, the Africans were sure that 
eventually only a predominantly African 
government would be acceptable to them. 
Chief Marealle said that African politi- 
cal chiefs were not content merely to 
express the political aspirations of the 
people, but recognized that the people 
must be educated for citizenship. Political 
evolution, however, should not be allowed 
to outstrip economic evolution, for such 
a course would lead the country to ruin. 
Given a realistic partnership between the 
indigenous and non-indigenous elements, 
sound economic planning and _ political 
stability, he felt Tanganyika should be 
able to attain self-government within ten 
or fifteen years. 

Stressing the large number of tribes 
in the territory and their differing degrees 
of political and economic development, 
Chief Marealle said nature had not dis- 
tributed its blessings equally among the 
tribes. Famine was a frequent occurrence 
among those less favorably situated. Mod- 
eration could hardly be preached to 
hungry people. Hence, the territory’s 
economic development must be accele- 
rated. Capital, machines and technical 
knowledge were needed. The United 





Chief Marealle II 


Kingdom had done its best, but Tangan- 
yika’s needs were practically limitless 
and fresh sources of supply would have 
to be found. Tanganyika could not find 
capital in the territory; nor could it 
borrow indefinitely. But it needed roads, 
railways and more efficient ports. Irriga- 
tion was of crucial importance. Many 
agricultural improvement schemes had 
had to be adandoned for financial reasons. 
The people had an acute hunger for 
education. While there were many 
schools in the territory, Africans felt that 
the opportunities open to them were 
insufficient, especially in regard to schol- 
aiships and grants. Chief Marealle con- 
sidered that a bolder policy should make 
it possible for more Africans to enter 
public service. It should be possible for 
them to acquire the necessary experience 
under the guidance of senior officials. 
Many teachers were conscious of their 
responsibilities, but many officials resisted 
the presence of Africans because of a 
fear that they themselves would be elim- 
inated. The examples of India and Ghana 
showed the idleness of those fears. 





Chief Marealle regarded as the most 
important political question the establish- 
ment of a definite timetable for accession 
to self-government. The administering au- 
thority had decided not to commit itself 
and not to hurry matters. Admittedly, 
the establishment of timetables was dan- 
gerous, if not accompanied by unremit- 
ting efforts, especially in the financial field. 
Nevertheless, Chief Marealle thought 
such action could act as an incentive to 
the Tanganyikans. 

The elections planned for 1959 and 
the proposed establishment of a Con- 
stitutional Committee of the Legislative 
Council had been very well received 
by the African members of the Coun- 
cil. But they would like to know when 
the next step would be taken. Africans, 
he said, felt that the number of seats 
on the Council should be equal to those 
of all the non-Africans. Last year 
the central government had allowed the 
chiefs of the Northern Province to meet 
and for the first time those chiefs had 
been able jointly to discuss a number 
of common problems. That was an ex- 
ample of prompt and constructive action 
on the part of the Government. During 
the present year, the chiefs had again 
been allowed to convene and had elected 
their first Chairman. This, he declared, 
was a fact without precedent in the 
history of East Africa. 

Chief Marealle pointed out that Afri- 
can political leaders had felt the need to 
establish an exclusively African political 
group in order to counteract the influence 
of groups established by the other two 
races. Inexperienced leaders could not be 
asked to give up all extremism when 
others resorted to it. That was why it 
would be wise to adopt a more tolerant 
attitude toward African nationalism. 
While there was no racial discrimination 
in Tanganyika’s hotels, Chief Marealle 
asserted that discrimination still existed in 
many sectors of public life. Social re- 
forms should be carried out in the imme- 
diate future before it was too late. 

Referring to his own province, Chief 
Marealle said it enjoyed a very large 
degree of autonomy, with its own budget, 
medical services and schools The people 
were keenly interested in solving the 
irrigation problem, The Kilimanjaro Co- 
operative Union was very active and 
handled the sale of coffee grown in the 
area. The Cooperative had its own agri- 
cultural school, printing press, library 
and a theatre. The existence of such 
associations, which were open to all races, 
was very encouraging. 


Party Leader's Points 


Mr. Nyerere recalled that TANU had 
asked the Tanganyika Government to 
make a statement to the effect that Tan- 
ganyika would be developed as a demo- 
cratic and primarily African state, since 
98 per cent of the population was Afri- 
can. Such a statement was particularly 
important in view of the fact that in all 
plural societies in Africa which had been, 
or were, under United Kingdom control, 
the policy applied had resulted in a major- 
ity of indigenous people being controlled 
by a government dominated by an im- 
migrant minority. It was feared that the 
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result might be the same in Tanganyika 

The petitioner maintained that the 
Constitution was at present weighted in 
favor of the immigrant minority and 
there was nothing to indicate that the 
country might one day become a demo- 
cratic state. His party had not expected 
that either the Government of Tangan 
yvika or that of the United Kingdom 
would find it difficult to make the pro 
posed statement, which would be in 
keeping with the provisions of the Trus 
teeship Agreement 

Nevertheless, its request had been 
taken to mean that TANU wished to domi- 
nate, and indeed get rid of, the minorities 
ind that it did not care for the interests 
of the Europians and Asians living in 
the country, Yet he and the other leaders 
of his party had repeatedly stated that 
they had no intention whatever of apply- 
ing discrimination in reverse 


Legislative Council Seats 


Mr. Nyerere pointed out that the Con 
stitution now provided that the representa 
tive side of the Legislative Council should 
Africans, ten Europeans 
in other words the Afri 


consist of ten 
Asians 


cums, representing 9&8 per cent of the 


ind ten 


population had ten seats and the non 
Africans twenty seats. That was symbolic 


not ef development toward democracy 


but of domination. His party therefore 
! that there should be an equal 

African and non-African rep 
sixteen 


Suggesier 
number of 
‘ 


resentatives, each side having 


inofficial members in the Legislative 


Council That had seemed reasonable 
1 nut t had been denounced as 
by the recently-formed 
Tanganyika Party. It was diffi- 
a demand by an African 


dem in 
undemocratic 
United 
cult to see how 
nationalist movement that 98 per cent 
of the population should have 50 per 
cent of the unofficial seats in the Council 
could he 
Such an 
particularly as it came from a party that 
support the Government’s 
Tanganyika petitioner af 


regarded as “undemocratic.” 


ittitude increased TANU’S fears, 


claimed to 
policy. The 
firmed that his party desired a democracy 
He failed to under 
stand why some members of the Asian 
minority in Tanganyika though that de 


in the trust territory 


mocracy would be contrary to their in 
terests. Even the Government acted as if 
it believed that decocracy was not in the 
interests of the Asians and Europeans 
Contrary to what had been asserted. 
raNuU believed in gradual development 
demonstrated by the fact that the most 
he had asked for was SO per cent of the 
its. Moreover, in reply to a question 
in the General Assembly's Fourth Com 
mittec he had said that ten to twelve 


vears would be required for Tanganyika 


to become independent 

Mr. Nvyerere also referred to the fact 
that restrictions had been placed on his 
holding mass public meetings because 
both his tone and his delivery were con 
Denving that his 


sik red undesi ible 


party wished to stir un “racial bitterness.” 
in Tanganyika, he said that on the con 
trary he had spent much time telling his 
listeners why they should not quarrel with 
Asians 

Tanganyika peti 


the I uropeans and the 
Commenting on the 


tioner’s statement, the Special Representa 
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tive of the administering authority em- 
phasized that the whole purpose of hold- 
ing elections was to secure the _ best 
possible representative members in the 
Legislative Council, Mr. Fletcher-Cooke, 
in detailed discussion of the franchise 
qualifications, maintained that these had 
“most certainly” broadened the African 
electorate in the territory by comparison 
with the original proposal of the Govern- 
ment, 

On this question Sir Andrew Cohen, 
of the United Kingdom, also emphasized 
that, on the basis of the entire eligible 
electorate, African voters would be in a 
very substantial majority over all other 


races put together 


Wembers’ Questions 


With reference to Mr. Nyerere’s 
speeches and the banning of public meet- 
ings in the territory at which he might 
speak, Mr. Fletcher-Cooke said that the 
Government was perfectly satisfied that 
there would have been a great risk of a 
breach of the peace if more speeches 
similar in content and tone had been 
permitted elsewhere in the territory 

A number of representatives then ques 


much support those views had among the 
people of Tanganyika. 

Chief Marealle II said that it was not 
possible to give a specific answer to that 
question. However, as a result of the 
education now being provided and the 
knowledge disseminated by Local Coun- 
cils, the people were becoming more and 
more enlightened, Without being able to 
give any exact figures, he was convinced 
that quite a number of Africans shared 
his hopes and aspirations. 

Mr. Nyerere for his part thought that 
the popularity of TANU proved that a 
large section of the people supported the 
principles which it advocated. The best 
way of finding out would be to grant uni- 
versal adult suffrage. 

Replying to other questions, Chief 
Marealle reiterated that Tanganyika 
might become self-governing within ten 
to fifteen years’ time, if confidence existed 
among the different racial groups and if 
their future could be clearly defined. The 
necessary capital for development would, 
he considered, only be furnished on that 
condition. The United Kingdom obviously 
could not provide all the economic aid 
which the territory required; it should 
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tioned the two petitioners. Rikhi Jaipal, 
of India, asked why TANU wanted the Gov- 
ernment to issue a statement of the pol- 
icy it intended to follow in Tanganyika, 
since under the trusteeship regime, ad- 
ministering countries were pledged to 
promote the self-government or inde- 
pendence of the territories in question. 

Mr. Nyerere replied that in Tanganyika 
the emphasis was on the fact that there 
was a plural society, and the government 
must therefore be multiracial. This meant 
that the future government was unlikely 
to be similar to that of Ghana, or to 
the future government of Uganda. Reit- 
Tanganyika was faced by 
“domination by the minorities,” he said 
that Africans were frightened by this 
Mr. Nyerere also said that TANU’s esti- 
mated membership lay between 150,000 
and 300,000 and was growing rapidly 

Mr. Lobanov, of the USSR, noted the 
similarity of views of the two petitioners 
on a number of questions and asked how 


erating that 


therefore ask other countries to contrib- 
ute toward Tanganyika’s requirements. 


General Debate 


During the Council's general debate 
on the report, most representatives com- 
mended the solid if unspectacular progress 
being made in the territory. The burden 
indeed was that many 
progressive measures are being carried 
out in Tanganyika, although the overall 
pace of advancement is limited by several 
factors, notably the urgent need of capi- 
tal for economic development. 

In their detailed appraisal of current 
conditions, all members of the Council 
dealt with recent political developments 
and the significance of the constitutional 
proposals. The administering authority’s 
policies evoked both praise and criticism. 
Much of the discussion revolved around 
the future course of the multiracial pol- 
icy in the territory. 

Speaking for the United States, Mason 


of discussion 
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Sears declared that his Government had 
the greatest admiration for the manner 
in which the United Kingdom had pro- 
moted self-government not only in Africa 
but in many other parts of the world. 
He said that in Ghana, as also in Nigeria, 
the United Kingdom was demonstrating 
its faith in the capabilities of African 
leadership in a way which was having 
a profound influence in all parts of 
Africa. That had unearthed “a gold mine 
of goodwill” for the United Kingdom 
which the administration of Tanganyika 
would undoubtedly turn to the best 
advantage. 

Mr. Sears noted three features in Tan- 
ganyika’s progress: firstly, a date had 
been set—late in 1959—by which all 
members on the representative side of the 
Legislative Council would be elected 
rather than appointed. Secondly, the 
qualifications for voting would provide 
for an electorate which would be pre- 
dominantly African. Thirdly, the Gov- 
ernor planned to introduce the first stages 
of a ministerial system in July 1957. He 
had been glad to learn of the appoint- 
ment of six assistant ministers — two 
thirds of them Africans. 

Ihe United States considered that all 
those factors were clear evidence that 
multiracial participation in progress 
toward self-government was not intended 
to perpetuate any form of European 
control, Mr. Sears believed that the mul- 
tiracial approach could only be an inter- 
mediate step, to keep alive 
European and Asian interests which had 
contributed so much knowledge and capi- 
tal to the territory’s development. 


designed 


Parity System 


Differing views emerged on the admin- 
istering authority’s multiracial policy. 
Thus, Najmuddine Rifai, of Syria, thought 
such a policy was engendering fear and 
suspicion among the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the population. The multiracial 
policy appeared to be acting as an arti- 
ficial barrier to political evolution. The 
parity system to which it had given rise 
seemed anomalous, for so long as the 
administering authority governed the 
territory it was difficult to understand 
why parity of representation was needed 
to safeguard the interests of the smaller 
racial groups. Furthermore, when _ inde- 
pendence was eventually attained, there 
would be constitutional provisions ensur- 
ing their protection. He hoped the admin- 
istration would do everything within its 
power to rectify the situation. 

The Syrian representative was surprised 
to learn that European officials had 
voting rights after spending three years 
in the territory. He wondered whether 
they retained the right to vote in their 
own country and was concerned over the 
fact that the indigenous people were 
denied a right which was conferred upon 
temporary residents. 

Nevertheless, the representative of 
Syria agreed with other members that the 
introduction of elections was encourag- 
ing, as was the appointment of six assist- 
ant ministers to the Executive Council. 
Mr. Rifai commended the progress made 
at the local government level, with the 
establishment of several town councils. 

Several representatives praised the 
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. supply of trained higher 
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continued progress in education, noting 
that the target figure of 310,000 children 
attending primary schools had _ been 
passed. Commending the great emphasis 
on education, T. P. Davin, of New Zea- 
land, said the continued progress of Tan- 
ganyika was bound up with the emer- 
gence of an enlightened public and a 
officials and 
broad-minded, alert political leaders. The 
new educational plan for 1957-1961 em- 
phasized expansion at the middel and sec- 
ondary levels. Very good work had been 
done in school construction, 
training, and the education of girls, al- 
though there was ample scope for further 
action. In the social field. Mr, Davin 
noted the new Employment Ordinance, 
which made no distinction between mem- 
bers of different found a 
marked development in trade union activ- 
ity and collective bargaining. In the Dar 
es Salaam area, a minimum wage order 
had been enacted. 

The New Zealand _ representative 
thought there was still room for improve- 
ment in such matters as the elimination 
of polygamy and witchcraft, and there 
was need for a more enlightened attitude 
on the part of the African community 
toward the status of women. It was 
hoped that the attitude of African author- 
ities toward ccerporal punishment would 
evolve rapidly in the direction of accept- 
able modern standards. 


teacher- 


races. He 


Question of Franchise 


Several representatives were concerned 
over what they regarded as unnecessary 
restrictions of the franchise. 

Arthur S, Lall, of India, hoped that the 
Committee of the new Legislature would 
consider such questions as an increase in 
the number of electoral constituencies, 
the possibility of establishing a single 
electoral college in certain new constitu- 
encies, the election of ministers from 
elected representatives and a widening of 
the franchise. 

Mr. Lall noted that the Governor of 
Tanganyika did not think universal suf- 
frage could be adopted in the near future. 
Nevertheless, there were at present a 
large number of formal councils in the 


country, all of which included, as well 
as tribal leaders, numerous elected rep- 
resentatives. Those village councils might 
well be called the workshop of democ- 
racy, since through them the people were 
initiated into affairs of government. It 
should therefore be possible to expand 
the franchise immediately on a_ large 
scale. It was a mistake to think that a 
certain degree of education was necessary 
in order to vote sensibly. Thus, in India, 
100 million illiterates had just partici- 
pated in legislative elections. 

The Indian representative welcomed 
the increased number of political organ- 
izations registered in the past two years 
and noted that press reports revealed an 
increasing political consciousness. He 
thought it unfortunate, however, that the 
registrar had found it necessary to cancel 
the registration of three branches of 
rANU and to refuse registration to two 
other branches. Another encouraging fac- 
tor was the recognition of equal rights 
for each member of the territory's multi- 
racial society. Mr. Lall observed that the 
two petitioners each stressed that the 
Tanganyikans should think and act as 
members of one country and not as 
Africans, Asians or Europeans. Coming 
from Africans, such a statement was 
striking and he was glad that the admin- 
istration seemed to share those ideas. 

A more critical view of the administra- 
tion’s policies was taken by Ivan I. Lo- 
banov, of the USSR, who wondered if 
the proposed elections would be truly 
democratic and if the methods chosen 
would satisfy the people’s aspirations. 
The petitioners had undoubtedly ex- 
pressed the views of a majority of the 
population. They had demanded simply 
that their country should not continue to 
be under the domination of an insignifi- 
cant minority. They wanted the elections 
organized jin a manner befitting the 
dignity of eight million people. Despite 
the moderation of their demands, they 
were called “nationalists and extremists” 
and accused of threatening the interests 
of the minority. In reality, however, the 
petitioners wanted their country to be 
free of racial prejudice, to have their 
representatives elected democratically and 
to insure that 98 per cent of the popula- 
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tion would not be subjected to oppression 
ifter termination of the trusteeship 
regime 

Mr. Lobanov felt the administering 
iuthority had no right to oppose universal 
suffrage any longer. But he noted that 
the Governor had stated that there was 
no intention of introducing universal suf 
frage either now or in the near future 


irtificial Barriers 


As applied to Tanganyika, the princi 
ple of a multiracial society could not 
fail to intensify animosity among the 
various racial groups. Far from being 
brought together in a spirit of coopera- 
tion, the groups were being compelled to 
live behind artificially created barriers. 
It was regrettable that the discord thus 
created prevailed in every sphere. 

rhe USSR _ representative was not 
happy about the territory’s economic 
situation. He noted the administering 
authority’s admission that, on the whole, 
there had not been many changes since 
the preceding annual report. The econ 
omy was still basically agricultural, prin- 
cipal exports being sisal, coffee, cotton, 
The administra- 
tion was not even considering Tangan- 
vika’s development. Such a 
policy was not bringing the country any 
independence Proposals for 
velopment in Africa were al 
wavs answered by the same objection 
lack of capital. Mr. Lobanov noted that 
in 1955, British colonial companies had 
made a net profit of £200 million. Tan 
ganvika id certainly provided part of 
that amount. Thus surely 
capital which could be used for indus 
trialization 

The USSR 

zed land policies and called for the end 


I! forms of racial discrimination, the 


hides and vegetable oils 
industrial 


closer to 


industrial d 


there was 
representative also criti- 


vement of the status of women and 
hibition of corporal punishment 


Replies to Points in Debate 
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' sis. In the rural areas where 

Africans were in a substantial majority, 

the Government intended to develop the 

existing Native Authorities into District 

Councils. There were signs that the Afri 


Women of the Makonde tribe in southern Tanganyika. 


cans would welcome the association of 
non-Africans with their work as more 
District Councils were established. Steps 
to that end were taken only when the 
Government was satisfied that the local 
population understood and welcomed 
them. 


Capital Expenditure 

The representative of Guatemala 
thought the Government should concen- 
trate on capital expenditure of a pro- 
ductive nature so as to obtain additional 
revenue to finance further expansion of 
the social services. The Special Repre- 
sentative pointed cut that the government 
of any underdeveloped territory had to 
decide whether to spend available funds 
on social services or on more productive 
but perhaps less immediately attractive 
schemes which would ultimately add sub- 
stantially to the territory’s revenue. The 
Panganyika hoped to be 


ible to continue to steer a middle course. 


Government 


The representative of Guatemala had 
isked why there was a lack of African 
interest in growing wheat, tea and sugar 
cane. Wheat production had a number 
of disadvantages and African cultivators 
therefore preferred coffee. Both tea and 
sugar needed to be grown on a large 


scale, which presupposed a large amount 


of capital. Moreover, sugar was not a 
' 


particularly valuable crop and the high- 
priced OF ) earing high 
freight charges were preferred 

With regard to questions of compulsory 
labor, Mr, Fletcher-Cooke said the Gov- 
ernment would like to put an end to it 
Unfortunately, some parts of Tanganyika 
were still so remote from any roads or 
tracks on which vehicles could be used 
that, if District 


out their duties effectively, some recourse 


Officers were to carry 


to compulsory labor in the way of porter 
ige Was essential 

Phe question of corporal punishment 
had again been stressed in the debate 
Mr. Fletcher-Cooke said the Government 
was “most anxious” to abolish the prac 


tice but African public opinion required 
its retention for the time being. Only by 
educating public opinion could progress 
be made. Moreover, there were a number 
of limitations in addition to those re- 
ferred to by the representative of Gua- 
temala and, where the sentence was 
awarded by a local African court, it had 
to be confirmed by the District Com- 
missioner 

The representative of the USSR had 
suggested that the Government was de- 
liberately ignoring or discouraging indus- 
trial development. That was not in ac- 
cordance with the facts. In February 
1956, in a dispatch to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, the Governor had 
expressed by the 
Royal Commission on East Africa that 
industrial development was the necessary 
complement to the agrarian revolution 
ind that for some considerable time to 
come industrial development in East 
Africa must continue to depend on over- 
Seas capital and enterprise. The Governor 
had indicated that for 1955-1956 some 
S56 million would be required for the 
promotion of industrial development. As 
ind when the funds were forthcoming, 
that development would be pushed ahead 
There had been 

steady increase in industrial activity in 
1956, including the establishment of a 
number of secondary industries at Dar 
es Salaam 

Mr Fletcher-€ ooke recalled that he 
had not said, as the USSR representative 
had suggested, that various Overseas com- 
panies did not make any profits in Tang- 
inyika, but that he was not in a position 
to say what those profits were. 


endorsed the view 


with all possible vigor 


\ number of representatives had re- 
ferred to the cuestion of African loans. 
There were three sources of credit avail- 
ible exclusively to Africans: the Local 
Development Loan Fund, the African 
Industrial Productivity Loan Fund and 
the Urban Housing Loan Fund, all of 
which granted loans for a wide variety 
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of purposes and on the most liberal 
terms possible. 

Several representatives had referred 
to the importance of appointing Africans 
to posts of responsibility in the Govern- 
ment. There were now a total of 126 
Africans occupying senior posts and a 
number of others in training for promo- 
tion. The Government was fully aware 
of the urgent need to increase the num- 
ber of Africans in such posts and was 
doing its utmost to accelerate the process. 

With regard to Syria’s observation 
about votes for European government 
servants, the Special Representative ex- 
plained that all Africans, Asians or 
Europeans employed by the Government 
had identified themselves with the terri- 
tory by taking service with the Govern- 
ment; they paid their taxes to the Gov- 
ernment and were, of course, paid by it. 
Europeans were not paid or employed 
by Her Majesty’s Government and had 
no vote in the United Kingdom. Clearly, 
it would be discriminatory if the Tan- 
ganyika Government decided that only 
certain categories of its own government 
servants were entitled to vote in the 
territory. 

Another point on which there seemed 
to be some misunderstanding in the 
Council concerned the stages at which 
the various constitutional developments 
had taken place. The Indian representa- 
tive had suggested that the full effects 
of the studies made by the 1949 Con- 
stitutional Committee would not be felt 
until 1962. On this matter the Special 
Representative explained that the 1949 
committee had not been concerned with 
the question of elections but solely with 
the constitution of the Legislative Coun- 
cil as a wholly nominated body. More- 
over, after the Committee had reported 
in 1951, the Government had been ad- 
vised that it might take five years before 
the Legislative Council in its present form 
could be brought into being. It had ac- 
tually been possible to implement the 
recommendations as early as 1955. 

With reference to the Kilombero Val- 
ley Sugar Scheme, Mr. Fletcher-Cooke 
assured the representative of Haiti that 


the Tanganyika Government did not like 
the conditions proposed by the company 
concerned as a basis for negotiation. The 
Government was at a disadvantage in 
such matters. In East Africa the investor 
was in a much stronger position than the 
borrower, and if arrangements acceptable 
to him were not forthcoming, he might 
well take his capital elsewhere. 

In a further reply to the representa- 
tive of Haiti, the Special Representative 
said he was aware that the United Na- 
tions had no funds to assist development 
in trust territories; when he had sug- 
gested that the United Nations might 
provide funds for that purpose, he had 
meant to include all the specialized agen- 
cies and any other organizations asso- 
ciated in any way with the United 
Nations. 

With reference to the question of racial 
discrimination, Mr. Fletcher-Cooke re- 
affirmed the Government’s policy to 
root out the remaining vestiges as rapidly 
as possible. It believed that the education 
of public opinion was likely to be more 
fruitful than legislation. 


“Most Harmonious Country” 


In summing up the debate, Sir Andrew 
Cohen, of the United Kingdom, also 
touched on many of the comments made 
during the Council’s survey. He assured 
representatives that Tanganyika was, in 
general, a most harmonious country. The 
political activity in the territory was 
evidence of the vigor of the society now 
being built up. ‘ 

Sir Andrew reiterated that the admin- 
istering authority’s policy was to help the 
people to build a society in which all 
sections of the community lived and 
worked together in understanding and 
cooperation. Even where there was good- 
will, as there was in Tanganyika, that 
process could be neither quick nor easy 
in a tribally, as well as a racially, com- 
plex society. The Government and the 
immigrant communities of Tanganyika 
recognized the implications of the fact 
that the vast majority of the people were 
Africans. They knew that the Africans 
also recognized the value of the immi- 
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grant communities to the country. The 
Tanganyika Government was seeking 
to build a non-racial rather than a multi- 
racial society, to pursue what the Syrian 
representative had termed “a Tangan- 
yikan policy.” 


Land Alienation 


Sir Andrew also noted the many com- 
ments concerning land alienation. He 
agreed that the administration had an 
obligation to protect Africans’ land 
rights. It was also obliged, by Article 10 
of the Trusteeship Agreement, and Ar- 
ticle 76 of the Charter, to promote the 
economic advancement of the indigenous 
people. There was a fundamental duty to 
carry out both these obligations and to 
see that any conflict was resolved in the 
spirit of the Trusteeship Agreement. 

Criticism had been levelled at the 
alienation of a million and three quarter 
acres of land over the last eight years. 
The United Kingdom representative 
pointed out that the unoccupied land in 
Tanganyika totalled 146 million acres. 
Of the total land alienated, 250,000 acres 
were re-allocated freehold ex-enemy 
property and did not represent any 
alienation. A total of 500,000 acres was 
alienated to the Overseas Food Corpora- 
tion, in connection with the former 
groundnuts scheme. This, he said, was 
now held by the Tanganyika Agricultural 
Corporation, a body primarily concerned 
with promoting improved farming meth- 
ods and cattle breeding. Some of the 
remaining million acres were probably 
being used for ranching, and for a wattle 
scheme of the Colonial Development 
Corporation, as well as for sisal planta- 
tions. Only a small part of the land in 
question was used for farming by agri- 
cultural settlers. The latter were not 
increasing rapidly and the Council need 
have no fears on that score. 

Sir Andrew did not think that any 
change in policy was needed in_ this 
connection. The administering authority’s 
practice and policy had been evolved 
over a long period and represented its 
belief as to the best way of carrying out 
what it considered to be “a sacred trust.” 

He noted that many representatives 
believed that Africans were always op- 
posed to the alienation of land to non- 
Africans. That was by no means always 
the case. Thus, petitions had been re- 
ceived by the Government from some 
Africans begging that land be alienated 
to European agricultural settlers in order 
to open up certain areas and help the 
Africans develop the land. 

Sir Andrew agreed with the representa- 
tive of China that land was “a most ex- 
plosive subject.” But changes affecting 
the lives of the people could not be 
imposed on the Africans unless they were 
first understood and accepted. This ap- 
plied to land tenure perhaps more than to 
any other question. Any changes to be 
made would have to be preceded by the 
most lengthy and careful discussion in 
all areas. 

This completed the debate on Tangan- 
yika. The Council appointed a drafting 
committee, composed of Haiti, France, 
India and New Zealand, to draw up its 
own report (see next page) on the terri- 
tory in the light of the discussion. 
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Council’s Recommendations on Tanganyika 


N its general comments on conditions 
| in the territory the Council noted the 
Statement by the representative of the 
idministering authority concerning its 
It was the Coun- 
cil’s understanding that this meant that in 
African 
Tanganyika “the present constitutional 
irrangements are transitional and that 
future development will be along lines 
leading to the establishment of self-gov- 


policy in Tanganyika 


the predominantly society of 


ernment or independence, as may be ap- 
propriate to the particular circumstances 
of Tanganyika and its peoples, and their 
freely expressed wishes, in accordance 
with Article 76(b) of the Charter 

In more detailed conclusions on politi 
cal progress the Council welcomed the 
important steps taken in the territory's 
constitutional development. The Council 
hoped that the terms of reference of the 
proposed committee of the Legislature 
will be as broad as possible, with a view 
African representation in 
Council. Noting that 
present arrangements envisage the reten 
tion of the parity system of representa- 
tion until 1962, the Council recalled its 
previous hopes that the retention of sepa- 


to increased 


the l egislative 


rate representation on a parity basis would 
be transitional. In view of recent progress. 
it was suggested that the administering 
wthority might find it appropriate to 
review after the 1959 elections. the 
present basis of representation in the 
light of changed circumstances. 

Ihe Council was glad to note the in 

creased number of town councils, Never 
theless, the administering authority was 
urged to continue to foster the growth 
f effective local government units at the 
listrict and lower levels as rapidly as 
possible. considering that on this will be 
founded the future stability and good 
government of the territory. It was hoped 
that this development will be pressed for- 
ward on a non-racial basis, and that the 
progressive introduction of direct elec- 
tions based on the widest possible suf- 
frage will be continued 


Suffrage 


The Council welcomed, as a first step 
toward universal suffrage, which it hopes 
to see established as soon as possible, 
the introduction on the basis of a com- 
mon roll of the principle of the direct 
election of the representative members 
of the Legislative Council. It noted that 
it present each constituency will be repre- 
sented by one member of each of the three 
main racial communities, and each voter 
will have to cast three votes, except in the 
case of uncontested seats. The Council 
felt that this “novel system” can only be 
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tested by experience, and awaited the 
results of its practical operation. On 
voters’ qualifications, the Council noted 
the statement of the administering au- 
thority that in all constituencies, except 
possibly Dar es Salaam, the number of 
Africans eligible to register will be larger 
than the number of non-Africans. Never- 
theless, it was recognized that the quali- 
fications are such as to limit the franchise 
to a small proportion of the popula- 
tion as a whole, and the Council stressed 
the desirability of progressively broaden- 
ing the franchise. It noted the attitude of 
the administering authority that the de- 
tails of the electoral system will be sub- 
ject to change in the light of experience, 
and agreed that the introduction of the 
elective principle is in itself a significant 
forward step 

Noting measures recently applied in 
respect of one of the political parties, the 
Council expressed confidence that in view 
of the importance of the forthcoming 
elections the administering authority will 
permit “the exercise of the maximum 
freedom compatible with the preservation 
of public order.’ 


Ciril Service 


Noting the efforts to prepare the in- 
habitants for responsible administrative 
posts, the Council was pleased that thirty- 
one Africans have been appointed as 
District Officers and that some ninety-five 
other Africans are also in responsible 
posts. It was hoped that this process will 
be accelerated and that adequate en- 
couragement will be provided to students 
leaving school or returning from higher 
studies to enter Government 
With a view to increasing the proportion 
of Africans in higher administrative posi- 
tions, the Council also hoped that it 
will be possible to expand the existing 
facilities for inservice training and to 
improve opportunities for training abroad. 


service. 


In the economic sphere the Council 
commended the improvement in the value 
and diversity of the territory’s export 
trade, which reflected a continuing in- 
crease in African agricultural productiv- 
ity. Conscious that long-term economic 
stability must depend primarily on the 
advancement of the African as a pro- 
ducer of goods and services, the Council 
was glad to note the emphasis being 
placed by the administering authority on 
the development of irrigation facilities, 
the extension of African tenant-farmer 
schemes, the de-stocking and improve- 
ment of cattle, and the growth of sec- 
ondary industries. The Council urged 
the authority to continue these efforts 
and to seek further ways of securing 


greater African these 
activities. 

The Council studied with interest the 
information concerning the desire and 
the capacity of the territory to proceed 
with further economic and social de- 
velopment of a public nature, and noted 
the extent to which the development 
plans for the next few years depend on 
the availability of capital. Considering 
that apart from internal borrowing and 
increased local revenues, the bulk of the 
capital will have to be found overseas, 
the Council recommended that the ad- 
ministration should give the most sym- 
pathetic consideration to the claims of 
the territory on the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Fund. It was hoped 
that the administering authority will also 
explore all other possible sources of capi- 
tal, including the International Bank. 

The Council considered that all 
feasible measures should be taken to en- 
courage the investment within the terri- 
tory of such local private capital as may 
be available. It hoped that the trend to- 
ward increased savings on the part of 
Africans will continue and that, in due 
time, further avenues of investment in 
productive enterprises will be opened 
under conditions especially suited to them. 

Noting the continued expansion of the 
cooperative system and its use in de- 
veloping the marketing of African agri- 
cultural produce, the Council again com- 
mended the administration for the en- 
couragement and assistance it is provid- 
ing in this sphere. It looked forward to 
the further extension of cooperative 
principles in such fields as the distribution 
of consumer goods. 


participation in 


Land Tenure 


The Council again devoted particular 
attention to problems of land tenure in 
Tanganyika. It noted that the Royal 
Commission on Land and Population in 
East Africa recommended, as an es- 
sential means of economic advancement. 
the gradual replacement of tribal and 
communal systems of land tenure by in- 
dividual rights of ownership, and ob- 
served that the Government is preparing 
a policy statement on the matter for con- 
sideration by the Legislative Council. 
Recognizing the complicated nature of 
the question, the Council welcomed the 
statement of the administering authority 
on its intention to modify the tribal sys- 
tem of tenure only with the understand- 
ing and support of the African peoples 
concerned. 

Noting that alienation under rights of 
occupancy continued during the period 
under review, and in order more thor- 
oughly to appraise the Government's 
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policy and its application, the Council 
requested the administering authority to 
include in its next annual report a de- 
tailed statement on the matter, including 
particulars of the numbers, extent and 
types of holdings granted since 1946, 
distinguishing if possible between grants 
made for public or semi-public purposes, 
for plantations, mines or other com- 
mercial undertakings, and for individual 
farms. Meanwhile, the administering au- 
thority was urged to maintain “the great- 
est caution” on alienation of land to non- 
Africans. 


Education 


The Council recalled the practical rea- 
sons advanced by the administering au- 
thority for the continued separation of 
school facilities according to race and its 
view on the importance of bringing to- 
gether children of different races as soon 
as language .barriers have disappeared. 
The prospective establishment of two 
new secondary schools, open to students 
of all races who meet the standards, was 
noted. Encouraging this trend, the Coun- 
cil again urged the authority to take steps 
to unify the educational system as soon 
as may be practicable. UNESCO's observa- 
tions on the educational situation in the 
territory were noted and commended to 
the administering authority’s attention. 


The Council welcomed the formulation 
and approval of a new five-year plan for 
African education, with emphasis on im- 
proving the quality of primary education 
and on expanding middle and secondary 
education, 


Aware of the importance of a common 
language as a unifying factor in the edu- 
cational system, the Council agreed with 
the administering authority as to the 
desirability of English being taught in the 
primary schools at the lowest possible 
levels, and hoped that the existing prac- 
tical difficulties, especially in regard to 
the qualifications of teachers, will be 
progressively overcome. 

The Council welcomed the declared 
objective of the administering authority 
to establish a university college in the 
territory. It hoped that until its estab- 
lishment, the number of scholarships for 
studies abroad will be increased, par- 
ticularly for African students. The exist- 
ing proposal to increase the funds avail- 
able for extending the bursary system 
was welcomed. The Council drew atten- 
tion to the need to utilize to the fullest 
the services of the returning students in 
the best interests of the territory, and 
suggested that the authority consider 
ways and means of ensuring this. 


Social Adrancement 


The Council had several comments to 
make on conditions in the social field. It 
was concerned that some vestiges of 
racial discrimination still persist in fields 
outside the direct control of the admin- 
istering authority. Recalling its previous 
opposition to all forms of racial discrimi- 
nation the Council was encouraged by 
the administration’s assurance that it is 
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anxious to end the remaining vestiges of 
racial discrimination and _ hoped _ this 
would soon be accomplished. 

Continuing improvements in the status 
of women and their appointment to a 
number of responsible positions evoked 
the Council’s satisfaction. Nevertheless, it 
was recognized that much remains to be 
done and the administering authority 
was urged to give further impetus to this 
trend by encouraging the active partici- 
pation of African women in public af- 
fairs and by extending the facilities for 
the education of girls. The Council 
acknowledged the contribution of the 
Tanganyika Council of Women to the 
stimulation of women’s interest in com 
munity and territorial affairs. 


Health and Labor 


The Council noted the adoption of a 
further plan for developing the medical 
and health services, and was particularly 
impressed by the proposal to establish 
forty rural health centres and a health 
education service. It welcomed the em 
phasis placed upon the preventive aspects 
of medicine and health, in which the 


A tribal elder. 


administering authority might find it use 
ful to explore the possibilities of securing 
assistance from wHo and uNIcEF. The 
Council also noted that hospital construc 
tion has continued at a satisfactory rate. 


Recent measures to modernize and im- 
prove the labor legislation and organiza- 
tion, notably the consolidation and _ re- 
vision of legislation of a non-technical 
nature, and the development of trade 
union activity and collective bargaining, 
were noted by the Council. Its attention 
was drawn to the continued statutory pro- 
vision for and actual use of compulsory 
labor for a restricted number of essential 
services, especially porterage. While rec- 
ognizing the special nature of the cir- 
cumstances in which such labor is 
employed, the Council suggested that the 
administering authority should consider 
the possibility of securing the services of 
porters by means other than compulsion. 

The Council was disappointed to learn 
that it has not been possible to make 


further progress toward the complete 
abolition of corporal punishment. It 
hoped that in the near future conditions 
will permit the administering authority 
“fully to implement its desire to bring 
this punishment to an end.” 


Target Dates for Autonomy 


The question of establishing  inter- 
mediate target dates and a final time 
limit for the attainment of self-govern- 
ment or independence—an issue arising 
from General Assembly resolutions—was 
dealt with in a separate section of the 
Council’s report on Tanganyika. The 
Council considered that a more precise 
statement of the steps and manner in 
which self-government or independence 
was to be achieved would give the terri- 
tory a stronger sense of purpose and 
direction, and recommended that it 
should indicate such successive inter- 
mediate targets and dates in the political, 
economic, social and educational fields 
as would create conditions for the at- 
tainment of self-government or _ inde- 
pendence. 

The Council then recorded the addi- 
tional information furnished on_ this 
question and the opinion of the admin- 
istering authority’s representative that 
predictions about the pace of political 
advancement were difficult to make 
with any prospect of accuracy. The 
Governor of Tanganyika had said 
that the administering authority's oft- 
proclaimed policy was that as soon 
as one step had been consolidated, it 
looked forward and planned for the next. 
Those plans were made in close consulta- 
tion with the representatives of the peo- 
ple on the Legislative Council. Their 
views were of vital importance at each 
stage and could not necessarily be 
foreseen. 

The Council also noted the views sub- 
mitted by the two Tanganyika petitioners. 
according to whom the territory could 
be self-governing within from ten to 
fifteen years. 

Finally, on the target-date question, the 
Council incorporated in its report a pro- 
posal submitted by Haiti and India. This 
stated: “The Council, recalling its recom- 
mendation of the seventeenth session con- 
cerning intermediate targets and dates in 
the development of the territory, notes 
the existence of ten-year and five-year 
development plans for the economic, so- 
cial and educational advancement of the 
inhabitants of the territory: notes fur- 
ther the decision of the administering 
authority to hold direct elections for the 
representative seats in the Legislative 
Council in 1958-59 on the basis of a 
common roll; and notes also the declared 
intention of the administering authority 
to appoint in 1959 a committee of the 
Legislative Council to consider aspects of 
further constitutional development. The 
Council expresses the hope that the 
broadening of the franchise toward uni- 
versal suffrage, the further development 
of the Legislative Council and its com- 
position, and the extension of direct elec- 
tions to all representative bodies, would 
be appropriate intermediate targets in the 
political progress of the territory.” 
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INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


UNITED NATIONS 


AUGUST 5-9 SIxtH CONFERENCE OF NON- 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS _IN- 
TERESTED IN MIGRATION, Geneva. 

AUGUST 5-27 ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNAL. 
Geneva 

SEPTEMBER 2-13 Ad Hoc COMMITTEE ON 
PRISONERS OF WAR. Geneva, 

SEPTEMBER 3-13 UNICEI 
AND PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
quarters 

SEPTEMBER 3-DECEMBER 13 ADVISORY COM- 


MITTEE ON \DMINISTRATIVI AND 
BUDGETARY QUESTIONS, Headquarters. 


FXECUTIVE B@ARD 
Head- 


SEPTEMBER 12-20 TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL. 


He adquarte rs 
Seventh special session 


SEPTEMBER 12-20 INTERIM COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL COM- 
MODITY ARRANGEMENTS. Headquar 
ters 


SEPTEMBER 17-DECEMBER 13 GENERAL AS 
SEMBLY. Headquarters 
Iwelfth session 


SEPTEMBER Ad Hoc COMMITTEE 
NANCING REFUGEE PROGRAMS 
quarters, 


ON FI- 


Head 


DURING GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMMITTEE 
ON CONTRIBUTIONS. Headquarters 
Twelfth session 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION SECURITY COUN 
cit. Headquarters 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION DISARMAMENT 
COMMISSION, COMMITTEES AND SUB 
COMMITTEES. Headquarters 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


AUGUST 5-12 SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELE¢ 
rRIC Power. Banekok 
Sixth session 


AUGUST 19-29 WORKING 
LAND Ports. Banekol 


PARTY ON IN 


SEPTEMBER 3-10 WorRKSHOP ON PROBLEMS 
or BUDGET RECLASSIFICATION AND 
MANAGEMENT, Bangkok 

Second meeting 


SEPTEMBER 16-28 WORKING ParTy ON Eco 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING 

R 
Thi / 


yperation with 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


AUGUST 5-9 WorRKING PARTY OF EXPERTS 
ON STATISTICAL INFORMATION. Geneva 


AUGUST 5-9 (tentative) COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS. Geneva 
Wo r Party on the Standard 
i ym of Conditions of Sale for 
Fruit 


AUGUST 12-13 DrarTinGc Group ON Cost 
OF CONSTRUCTION OF HYDROELECTRIC 
POWER STATIONS 


Citrus 


Geneva 


AUGUST 19-23 INLAND TRANSPORT COM 
NITT TEE 


Greneva 
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AUGUST 26-28 SUBCOMMITTEE ON INLAND 
WATER TRANSPORT. Geneva 


AUGUST 29-30 WoRKING PARTY ON RIVER 
Law. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 2-3 WORKING PARTY ON STAND- 
ARDIZATION OF FISH. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 9-11 GROUP OF 
PRACK Cost. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 12-13 WORKING PARTY ON MAIN 
INTERNATIONAL TRAFFIC ARTERIES. 
Geneva. 

SEPTEMBER 16 WORKING PARTY ON INTER- 
NATIONAL PASSENGER TRANSPORT BY 
RoapD. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 16-20 COAL COMMITTEE AND 
SUBSIDIARY BODIES. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 17-20 SUBCOMMITTEE ON ROAD 
TRANSPORT. Geneva. 


EXPERTS ON 


SEPTEMBER 23-27 Ad hoc WORKING PARTY 
ON Gas PROBLEMS. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 23-28 JoINT FAO/ ECE COMMIT- 
TEE ON FOREST WORKING TECHNIQUES 
AND TRAINING OF FOREST WORKERS. 
Moscow 


SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 2 COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS. Geneva, 
Study group on vitaculture. 


SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 4 INLAND TRANS- 
PORT COMMITTEE. Geneva. 
Group of Experts on Technical 
Questions (Rail). 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 


SEPTEMBER 23-28 CENTRAL AMERICAN 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRADE. Teguci- 
galpa or San Salvador. 

Fourth meeting 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FAO 


AUGUST 3-OCTOBER 3 FAO COMMISSION 
FOR TECHNICAI COOPERATION | IN 
AFRICA FRANCE STATISTICS 
TRAINING CENTRE. Bingerville, (lvory 
Coast) 

Agricultural Sampling Demonstra- 
tion Centre for Africa, south of 
the Sahara 


SEPTEMBER 9-13 FAO/UNICEF/WHO MEET- 
ING OI INTER-AGENCY WORKING 
PARTY ON MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS. 
Headquarters 


(CCTA) 


SEPTEMBER 16-20 FAO ECE WORKING PARTY 
ON TRACTOR TESTING. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 23-27 WORKING PARTY ON SOIL 
SURVEY AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
EUROPEAN COMMISSION ON AGRICUL 
ruRE. Bonn, Germany. 


SEPTEMBER 23-OCTOBER 1 FOURTH CONFER- 
ENCE ON NUTRITION PROBLEMS _ IN 
LATIN AMERICA. Guatemala, 


SEPTEMBER 23-27 FAO MEETING OF EX- 
PERTS ON THE USE OF HYDROGEN 
PEROXIDE AND OTHER PRESERVATIVES 
IN MILK. Interlaken 


SEPTEMBER FAO/ECAFE JOINT WORKING 
PARTY ON AGRICULTURE DEVELOP- 
MENT AND PLANNING, Bangkok. 


SEPTEMBER FAO STUDY GROUP ON COCOA, 
Nigeria. 
Executive Committee 


Lo 


AUGUST or SEPTEMBER MEETING OF Ex- 
PERTS ON FIRES AND ELECTRICITY IN 
Coat MINES. Geneva. 


UNESCO 


AUGUST 5-17 SYMPOSIUM ON USES OF 
STRYCHNINE. Manaus, Brazil. 
(Convened by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment with the financial help 
of UNESCO). 


AUGUST 19-28 ROUND TABLE ON ECONOM- 
1c DEVELOPMENT IN LATIN AMERICA. 
Rio de Janeiro. 

(Convened by the International 
Economic Association in collabo- 
ration with UNESCO.) 


AUGUST 30-31 MEETING OF EXPERTS’ TO 
STUDY THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN 
INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON CELL 
BroLocy. St. Andrews, Scotland. 


SEPTEMBER 6-10 SYMPOSIUM ON PATTERNS 
oF CELLULAR AND SUBCELLULAR OR- 
GANIZATION. Edinburgh. 


SEPTEMBER 9-20 INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON RADIOISOTOPES IN SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH. Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 10-20 SEMINAR ON CONTRIBU- 
TION OF SoctIaAL SCIENCES TO ECo- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT. London. 

(Convened by the Polish Govern- 
ment with the financial help of 
UNESCO), 


SEPTEMBER 11 COORDINATION COMMITTEE 
FOR INTERNATIONAI VOLUNTARY 
WorkK Camps. Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 23-25 MEETING OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
DOCUMENTATION AND TERMINOLOGY 
IN PURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 23-30 SyMPOSIUM ON ABNOR- 
MAL HAEMOGLOBINS. /stanhul. 
(Convened by Middle East Science 
Cooperation Office with the collab- 
oration of the Council for Interna- 
tional Organizations of Medical 
Sciences). 


SEPTEMBER 26-27 MIEETING OF CONSULT- 
ANTS ON INTERNATIONAL OCEANOGRA- 


PHIC EXPEDITIONS AND RESEARCH VEs- 
SELS. Bergen, Norway 


WHO 


SEPTEMBER 2-6 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
THE PusBLic HEALTH ASPECTS OF 
WATER FLUORIDATION. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 5-11 
Hong Kong 


Eighth session. 
SEPTEMBER 9-13 FAO/UNICEF/WHO INTER- 


AGENCY WORKING PARTY ON MILK 
Propucts, New York. 


REGIONAL COMMITTEBR. 
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SEPTEMBER 9-14 STUDY GROUP ON SCHIZO- 
PHRENIA. Geneva. 
SEPTEMBER 10-13 REGIONAL COMMITTEE. 
Copenhagen. 
Seventh session 


SEPTEMBER 10-13  PASB/AMRO: EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. Washington, D. C. 
rhirty-second meeting. 
SEPTEMBER 16-21 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
BIOLOGICAL STANDARDIZATION, Geneva. 
SEPTEMBER 16-21 
Brazzaville. 
Seventh session. 


REGIONAL COMMITTEE. 


SEPTEMBER 16-21 
Rangoon. 
Tenth session. 


REGIONAL COMMITTEE. 


SEPTEMBER 16-27. PASB/AMRO: TENTH 
MEETING OF THE DIRECTING COUNCIL. 
Washington, D. C. 

Ninth session of the 
Committee. 


Regional 


SEPTEMBER 23-28 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION. Geneva. 

Post-graduate public health train- 
ing in atomic energy. 


SEPTEMBER 23-OCTOBER 1 FAO/WHO: 
FouRTH LATIN AMERICAN CONFER- 
ENCE ON NUTRITION. Guatemala. 


SEPTEMBER 23-27 REGIONAL COMMITTEE: 
SUBCOMMITTEE “A”, Alexandria. 
Seventh session, 


SEPTEMBER 27 Pass: EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 


TEE. Washington, D. C. 
hirty-third meeting. 


SUGGESTED READING 


SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 5 EXPERT COM- 
MITTEE ON HEALTH STATISTICS. Ge- 
neva, 

Subcommittee on Cancer Statistics. 


SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 5 SYMPOSIUM ON 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH ASPECTS OF 
CHRONIC DISEASES. Amsterdam, 


UPU 


AUGUST 14-OCTOBER 3 XIVTH CONGRESS 
Ottawa. 


WMO 


SEPTEMBER 24-OCTOBER 15 WORLD METE- 
OROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION. Geneva. 


OTHER INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
MEETINGS 


AUGUST 1-10 ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES. Panama City. 
Seventh Pan-American 
Congress. 


Highway 


AUGUST 15 ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STaTes. Buenos Aires. 
Economic Conference. 


AUGUST 26-SEPTEMBER 24 BRITISH COM- 
MONWEALTH FORESTRY CONFERENCE. 
Australia. 

Seventh session. 


AUGUST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES/UNESCO, Colombia. 
Inter-American seminar on edu- 


cational planning. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


AUGUST 1-10 INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE WELFARE OF CRIPPLES, Copen- 
hagen. 

Session on prosthetics. 


AUGUST 1-10 WoRLD COUNCIL FOR THE 
WELFARE OF THE BLIND. Oslo. 
Meeting of Consultative Commit- 
tee on Education. 


AUGUST 2-9 WoRLD CONFEDERATION OF 
ORGANIZATIONS OF THE TEACHING PRO- 
FESSION. Frankfurt on Main, 


AUGUST 4-7. INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE 

ALLIANCE. Stockholm. 
Iwentieth Congress. 

AUGUST 5-15 INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN. Belfast and 
Dublin 

rhirty-ninth Council meeting. 


AUGUST 8-15 INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR 
THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF POPULA- 
TION. Stockholm. 

Congress. 

AUGUST 8-15 INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL 

INSTITUTE. Stockholm. 
Thirtieth session. 

AUGUST 24-SEPTEMBER 4 INTERNATIONAL 

YOUNG CHRISTIAN WorRKERS. Rome. 
Congress. 

AUGUST 29-SEPTEMBER 6 INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF PUBLIC TRANSPORT. Ham- 
bure and Berlin. 

Thirty-second Congress. 
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A REPORT ON HUNGARY 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEI 
ON THE PROBLEM OF HUNGARY. 
148 pp. General Assembly Official 
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ment No. 18. Price: $2.00, 14/-, Sw. 
fr. 8.50. Available in English and 
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INTERNATIONAL ACTION ON BEHALF 

OF HUNGARIAN REFUGEES 

THe Exopus FROM HunaGary. /8 pp. 
U.N. Sales No. 1957.1.3. Price: 
$.15, 1/-, Sw. fr. 0.50. 


An illustrated account of the Hun- 
garian refugee story, reprinted from 
the United Nations Review, January 
1957. 


WORLD ECONOMY 


WorRLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, 1956. 
U.N. Sales No. 1957.11.C.1. Price: 
$2.00, 14/-, Sw. fr. 8.50. 


This annual report examines balance 
of payments problems of the postwar 


period and reports on current econ- 
omic developments. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 
1956. 350 pp. U.N. Sales No. 1957. 
I.E.1. Price: $2.50, 18/-, Sw. fr. 
10.50. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE 
Far East, 1956. 243 pp. U.N. Sales 
No. 1957.11.F.1. Price: $2.50, 18/-, 
Sw. fr. 10.50. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 1956. Fifth 

annual report prepared by the secre- 

tariat of the Contracting Parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. Published by GATT in 

Geneva. Price: $2.00, 14/6. 
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\ Srupy OF TRADE BETWEEN LATIN 
AMERICA AND EUROP! 117 pp 
U.N Sales No 1952 01.G.2 Price 


$1.25, 9 Su fr. 5.00 


This study presents a general review 
of trade between Latin America and 


Europe during the past fifty years 


INTER LATIN AMERICAN TRADE: CUR 
RENT PROBLEMS. /0OS5 pp. U.N. Sales 
No. IT9S7H1.G.5. Price: $1.25, 9 


Sw. fr. 5.00 


Report of the first session of the 
Trade Committee of the 
Latin America and 
main background documents 


Economic 


Commission for 


BULLETIN FOR LATIN 
AMERK VoL. I, No. | (February 
1957) Price SAU 5 4 Su fy 


FCONOMK 


730 
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mary is well 


w periodical presents a sum 
is special articles, on 
the current economic situation in the 
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part ol the study surveys 
trends and policies Ihe sec 
contains a chapter on each 


ntv countries in the region 
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IN ACTION. 3/7 pp. Pri 
Sw. ff 5 


\ picture story of UNKRA’s efforts to 
elieve suffering and repair war devas 


tation in Kore 


HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOP 
PUBLICATION No. 9. Hous 
ING, BUILDING AND PLANNING: IN 


MIENI 


TERNATIONAL ACTION IN ASIA AND 
rue Far Easr. /30 pp. U.N. Sales 
No LOSS A 19 Price S/ 25 Qg 
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A review of the United Nations pro- 
vram in the area and an account of 
the United Nations Regional Seminar 
on Housing and Community Improve- 
ment in Asia and the Far East, held in 
New Delhi in 1954 


A NEW PHASE IN TANGANYIKA 
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Published by Her 
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TANGANYIKA 
19SS 3/4 pp 
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territories Somaliland, Tanganyika 
and Ruanda-Urundi. The mission is 
One of a series which the Trusteeship 
Council sends out periodically. Its 

Dorsinville of 
Hamilton of Aus- 


lin Maung of Burma and 


members are Max H 
Haiti, Robert N 
tralia, | 
Jean Cedile of France. After two and 
i half weeks in Somaliland the mis- 


sion will go to 


Tanganyika for six 
weeks and then to Ruanda-Urundi for 
three weeks. Reports on the mission's 
findings will be examined by the 


Trusteeship Council in 1958 


Trusteeship Council 

Hees MONAL developments in 
A Tanganyika and plans for holding 

direct elections there in 1958 were 

revealed during the Trusteeship Coun- 

cil’s recent survey of the annual re- 

port on the territory, largest of those 


under the Trusteeship System. The 


be held on the basis of 


elections, to 
common roll, are for all seats on 
the representative side of the Legis- 
lature, which at present comprises ten 
Africans, ten Asians, and ten Euro- 
in addition to 31 members on 

the government benches. The Trustee- 


ship Council. in welcoming the intro- 


duction of the territory’s first electoral 
system, noted other significant political 
measures. These include the appoint- 
ment of tour African assistant min- 
isters, an increased number of town 
councils, and the appointment of 31 
Africans to responsible posts in the ad- 
ministration. In reviewing current con- 
ditions in Tanganvika (sve page 22) the 
Council heard the views of two pe- 
Chief Marealle II, of the 
Wachagga tribe, and Julius K. Nver- 
ere, President of the Tanganyika Af- 
rican Nationa! Union. Chief Marealle 


tittoners, 


considered that Tanganyika could be- 


come self-governing within ten to 


fifteen years’ time. while Mr. Nverere 
thought this target could be attained 


within ten or twelve years. The peti- 


Report of the Government of the 
United Kingdom to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly on the admin- 
istration of 
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Published hy _ the 
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International 
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Union, Berne, Switzerland. 


tioners’ Views were recorded in the 
Council's report to the Assembly on 
the territory. 

During its nine-week session, which 
ended on July 12, the Council also 
examined the annual reports on five 
other trust territories: Somaliland un- 
der Italian administration, Australian- 
administered New Guinea and Nauru, 
Western Samoa under New Zealand 
administration, and the Pacific Islands 
Trust Territory, administered by the 
United States. In addition, more than 
one hundred petitions were considered, 
most of which emanated from African 
territories. 

To speed up examination of the 
backlog of petitions the Council estab- 
lished, on a trial basis for one year, 
a two-member classification committee 
to screen all communications which 
are received. The actual examination 
of communications and petitions will 
continue to be done by the Council's 
Standing Committee on Petitions. The 
Council also acted on a number otf 
issues arising from General Assembly 
resolutions. It was decided to hold a 
special session of the Council early in 
September to consider further the fu- 
ture of French-administered Togoland. 
3y that time the Council will have 


received the report of the special com- 


1 


mission which recently completed a 


first-hand study of the situation in the 
West African territory. 


Summer Interne Program 


el university students from 
thirty-three countries are at work 
at United Nations Headquarters under 
the Organization’s annual summer pro- 
gram tor internes. Throughout the 
eight-week program, which ends Sep- 
tember 1, the students will have all 
the facilities for studying the work of 
the Secretariat and of any United Na- 
tions bodies meeting at the time. Un- 
der the plan, the students are individ- 
ually assigned to various units of the 
Secretariat for work conforming to 
their interest and qualifications. 

The program began in 1947, fol- 
lowing a General Assembly resolution 
which recognized the importance of 
making the work of the United Na- 
tions better known in other parts of 
the world. The internes are nominated 
by Member Nations, and final selec- 
tion is made by the Secretary-General. 
This year more than 150 applications 
were received, from which the Secre- 
tary-General selected thirty. In addi- 
tion, ten students are sponsored by 
universities in the United States. 
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Among the refugees from Hungary who entered Yugoslavia, unaccompanied ado- 
lescents were brought together at a centre operated by the Yugoslav Red Cross 
in a former military hospital at Bela Crkva, near the Romanian border. The 
youths shared the running of the camp while awaiting the future. (See page 18.) 
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